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“Pour votre assurance 
auto ou habitation, 
nous vous assurons L’OPTIMUM.” 


L'OPTIMUM vous permet d’obtenir exactement le 
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de vos réclamations sera fait de facon rapide, efficace et 
avec courtoisie, quoiqu’il arrive. 


L'OPTIMUM en assurance: ne prévoyez rien de moins. 
courtiers d’assurances 

50, Place Crémazie, 12¢ étage 

Montréal (Québec) H2P 1B6 


(514) 384-1112 
ou sans frais 1 800 361-3821 
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a THE OPTIMUM.’ 


‘\X/hen it comes to home 


and car Insurance, 
we'll see that you get THE OPTIMUMI” 


THE OPTIMUM means providing you with exactly 
the kind and amount of insurance coverage you want 
and need. Nothing more. Nothing less. 


By making your insurance choices as clear as possible 
THE OPTIMUM makes insurance very understandable. 
It’s easier for you to make the right insurance decisions 
to get the insurance value that’s best for you. 


THE OPTIMUM is also your guarantee of fast, effi- 
cient and courteous claims settlement should some- 
thing ever happen. 


THE OPTIMUM in insurance. Why settle for less? 


MONNEX 


Insurance Brokers Limited 


Calgary Office: (403) 237-0411 
Toll-free service: 1 800 332-1103 





Toronto Office: (416) 484-1212 
Toll-free service: 

Ontario: | 800 268-8955 
Northern Ontario 

and Atlantic Provinces: 

1 800 387-8858 


Edmonton Office: (403) 429-1112 
Toll-free service: 1 800 222-6442 


THE OPTIMUM® insurance program is sponsored by: 





Concordia University Alumni Association. 
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(Graeme Decarie column 









Imnot . 
sarcastic . 


ARCASTIC? MOI? ISTARED 
S at the comment sheet in dis- 

belief. Perhaps the student 
who wrote that comment about 
me was joking. Perhaps he or she 
was demented. No, no, it would be 
immature of me to leap at such an 
explanation. It would suggest I 
couldn’t take a little criticism. No, 
the student wasn’t demented, just 
bitter. Yes, that might well be it. 
That comment about my supposed 
Sarcasm was just a bitter expres- 
sion of jealousy. Probably some 
student who was envious of my 
tasteful wardrobe or my Adonis- 
like figure. I sighed. Course evalua- 
tions can be such a trial for teach- 
ers. 

Course evaluation, in some form 
or other, is as old as Concordia. In 
fact, it’s older, with roots at both 
Sir George and Loyola. It began 
with students who wanted to give 
innocent newcomers a few tips 
about whose courses to take and 
whose to avoid at any cost. Evalua- 
tion results were printed and dis- 
tributed to each new student. Pre- 
dictably, there were howls of 
outrage from those faculty mem- 
bers listed unflatteringly from A 
(asinine) to Z (Zzzz. . .). That was 
when the university stepped in. 
Evaluation would continue, but 
results would be known only to 
the teachers involved and to 
department chairs. 

It would be an exaggeration to 
say that all faculty, ever, since that 
compromise, have clasped evalua- 
tion to their bosoms. Some like it. 
They think it helps them to be- 
come better teachers. Concordia, 
to its credit, has established teach- 
ing improvement services to assist 


those teachers, and it does fine 
work. Some don’t like it, but they 
accept it because they respect the 
right of students to have some 
voice in the quality of teaching at 
Concordia. Then there are some, a 
small minority, who — well — just 
don’t react positively to criticism. 
On balance, though, course evalua- 
tion has become accepted and it’s 
invaluable because it is the only 
judgment a university teacher ever 
gets about teaching. 

That’s quite remarkable, isn’t it? 
Here are people whose life work is 
teaching. They will, in the course 
of any career, be responsible for 
the education of thousands. Yet, 
with few exceptions, they have no 
training whatever in how to teach 
~ and precious little encourage- 
ment to get any. There are times 
when it shows. 

As Chair of a department, I get 
dozens of reference letters every 
year in support of people looking 
for teaching jobs. Typically, the ref- 
erence to teaching looks some- 
thing like this: ““While I have never 
seen Dr. X teach, he/she is a well- 
organized person whose notes are 
always up to date. He/she has an 
excellent sense of humour and a 
very loud voice. And he/she likes 
students. This person should be an 
exceptionally fine teacher.’ 

How would you react if you had 
a leaky tap and had asked that ref- 
eree for a good plumber? “Well, 
I’ve never seen X plumb, but he 
has all the latest tools. He has an 
excellent sense of humour and 
hammers the pipes real hard. And 
he just loves drains.” 

If we hired our plumbers the 
way we hire university teachers, 


tiere would be a tremendous mar- 
ket for rubber boots. 

Minimally, I would like to know 
whether the candidate under- 
stands anything about the process 
of teaching, about setting objec- 
tives for a course, about how stu- 
dents learn, and how to mark 
papers in a way that helps the stu- 
dents. No reference letter I have 
ever seen has mentioned those 
things. In fairness, I must add that I 
don't expect to see any such men- 
tion because few academic refer- 
ences even know those things 
exist. That leaves course evalua- 
tion. 

It isn’t perfect. Few students can 
be expected to know what really 
good university teaching is 
because the odds are strong 
they've never seen it. Course eval- 
uation won't tell who the really 
good teachers are, but it will pick 
out the real stinkers. If you’re half 
decent, you can fool students into 
thinking you're brilliant. But if 
you re arrogant, inconsiderate, and 
careless, it shows. And, in a good 
department, that sort of difference 
counts when it’s time for promo- 
tion or a bonus. Course evaluation 
works. 

It also works for the teacher who 
takes it seriously. It makes us aware 
of annoying little habits that we 
otherwise wouldn't notice. It 
makes us more aware of things we 
do and say, often in all innocence, 
that can be offensive and can get in 
the way of learning. Now and 
then, it tells us what we’re doing 
right — and there are times when 
we need that, too. Course evalua- 
tion works. 

That’s why I get a little annoyed 
with those few students who com- 
plain about the time evaluation 
takes, and who Say it doesn’t count 
for anything. It does count. More 
important, it helps. And it’s all we 
have to encourage good teaching. 

Of course, you can’t believe eve- 
rything an evaluation says. Because 
I know I’m not sarcastic. AmI? 
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Graeme Decarie teaches Canadian history 
and is Chair of Concordia’s history 
department. 





News briefs 





Win valuable prize 


Take the PhD challenge 





N UNUSUAL CONTEST HAS 
A been established to honor 

the best doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted from Montreal’s universities 
and affiliated schools. The chal- 
lenge, with a $5,000 prize for the 
winner, is being sponsored by the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce. 
Its co-ordinator and spokesperson 
is Dr. M.E. Szabo, Concordia’s dean 
of graduate studies. 

Plans call for announcing the 
first winner at the Chamber's 
annual Great Montrealers Gala on 
October 13. Dean Szabo says the 
definition of “‘best”’ is not yet fully 
pinned down. But he expects that 
the jury will place a high value on 
clarity of expression in bestowing 
the Prix d’Excellence, which is 
funded by Bell Canada. 

‘““My personal opinion is that one 
of the main characteristics of good 
scholarship is being able to explain 
what you’re doing to the popula- 
tion at large — or at least to your 
colleagues,” said the dean. ‘“We're 
looking for candidates capable not 
only of producing outstanding 
research but also of explaining the 
value of their ideas.” 

As a first step in the contest, can- 
didates will be asked to write a 
general summary of their thesis, 
explaining its contribution to 
knowledge. After screening by 
their own departments, submis- 
sions will be collected by the grad- 
uate studies office. 

The contest was quietly 
announced in the December issue 
of Graduate Studies News, a 
monthly newsletter from the 
dean’s office. The announcement 
came at the close of an essay that 
opened with a blunt assessment by 
Dean Szabo of language skills he 
has seen at the PhD level: 

“One of the duties of a dean of 





graduate studies is to preside over 
the defence of doctoral theses, and 
as I sat and listened to a large num- 
ber of such presentations this year, 
and as I leafed through the theses 
in front of me, I often asked myself 
whether the written work of our 
PhD candidates does justice to the 
wisdom and knowledge acquired 
by these students during their 
graduate studies.” 

Szabo elaborated in an interview 
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GOOD SIGN: A full-color billboard of Concordia’ss new $40 million 
downtown library project was recently erected on the site, heralding the 
scheduled start of excavation this fall. Dignitaries who gathered to unveil 
the billboard were, from the left, A.H. Mike Mitchell, vice-chairman of the 
Royal Bank and Chair of the Capital Campaign’s major gifts division; 
William W. Stinson, president of Canadian Pacific and Capital 
Campaign National Chairman; Rector Patrick Kenniff; James H. Smith, 
president of Domtar and National Vice-Chairman of the Capital 
Campaign; Board of Governors Chairman André Gervais; Maurice 
Cohen, Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance; and Charles 
Giguere, Vice-Rector, Services. 
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News briefs 





prose will be cleaned up by publi- 
cation time. ““This is the most 
important document a student pro- 
duces in his academic life, and 
there is a responsibility to make it 
as Clearly intelligible as possible,’ 
he says. 


PRESTIGIOUS AWARD: Mechan- 
ical Engineering Prof. W.G. 
Habashi has been awarded the 
E.W.R. Steacie Memorial Fellow- 
ship, the first time the prestigious 
science and engineering award has 
gone to a Concordia researcher. It 
was presented last January by 
NSERC president Arthur May at a 
ceremony in Ottawa’s National 
Arts Centre. 

Over the next two years, Habashi 
will use the proceeds to pursue his 
work in computational fluid 
dynamics that has helped Canada 
set world standards in aviation 
technology. He played a major role 
in redefining the designs of many 
aircraft, most recently the de 
Havilland Dash-8. He and his 
research colleagues played a signif- 
icant part in the success of the 
Canadian gas turbine industry. 

The Egyptian-born professor is 
internationally known as the edi- 
tor of five major books on compu- 
tational aerodynamics — using 
complex math rather than physical 
experiment to predict fluid move- 
ment. He joined Concordia as an 
assistant professor in 1975. 

Habashi’s $83,200 grant is the 
largest in Canada awarded this year 
by NSERC. 





PROF HABASHI 
Biggest award 


Alumni director Richards ccparts 


FTER FIVE YEARS AT CON- 

cordia, Alumni Director 
Gary Richards left the university 
in March to pursue personal 
interests. The photo at right was 
taken in a Bishop Street bar, 
where friends and colleagues 
gathered to wish him well in 
future endeavors. 

An alumnus of both Sir George 
Williams High School and Sir 
George Williams University, 
Gary graduated with a history BA 
in. 1970. He worked in alumni 
affairs with Bishop’s and McGill 
before completing the full cir- 
cuit of anglophone Quebec uni- 
versities by joining Concordia. 

He was chairman of the edito- 
rial board of Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine and a firm believ- 
er in the magazine’s essential 
role in bringing alumni together. 

Acting alumni affairs director 
Carolishca Locas reports that 








Letter from Cincinnati 


The picture of Concordia storm- 








ing the National Assembly (January 
issue) is ever so reminiscent of 1960 
when ten or twelve busloads of 
Loyola students and _ faculty 
stormed the same edifice in an 
attempt to evoke a response to the 
issue of Loyola receiving its univer- 
sity charter. 

As a freshman, one could not 
help but stand in awe and amaze- 
ment at the organizational ability of 
the student government, the ability 
to prepare hundreds of placards in 
less than 24 hours notice and the 
issuing of the call to the student and 
faculty bodies. Armed with this 
newfound power, we were certain- 
ly in the mode of university protest 
of the 60s. 
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Gary has promised to volunteer 
his time to alumni association 
activities in future. A search has 
begun for a new director of 
alumni. 


National Assembly storming 
recalls 1960 Loyola protest 


Now, some 27 years later, the 
sense of frustration that prevailed 
in the 60s is still prevalent. In spite 
of the growth of the two campuses, 
the merger, and the development of 
excellence in many academic areas, 
inequities between anglophone 
and francophone institutions of 
higher learning are ever present. 


The marchers of the 60s have ma- 
tured. It is unfortunate that the 
political and legal processes have 
not matured to the point which 
would make the _ provincial 
bureaucracy more responsive. 


Hirsh Joel Cohen 
BCom 64, BA 65 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Observer 





Prints and drawings 


A family art gallery 


N ARTIST MOTHER AND 
A her business-minded daugh- 

ter, both Concordia grads, 
pooled their different talents last 
September and opened an art gal- 
lery dedicated to prints, drawings, 
and making customers comfort- 
able. 

The Gallery le Rendez-Vous is on 
lower Crescent, in the shadow of 
the Visual Arts building where Tere- 
sa Antonacci earned her BFA last 
year after five years of study. 
Daughter Helen Mignacca has a 
1985 BCom. 

Art director Antonacci, a water- 
color artist herself, is pleased with 
progress since opening day. Sales 
have grown consistently, she re- 
ports, and the gallery now repre- 
sents about 40 artists, many with 
Concordia connections because of 
her years of study and making 
friends there. 

“| didn’t want to just sit at home 
and paint, or work in an office, af- 
ter getting my degree,’ Antonacci, 
53, said in an interview at a vernis- 
sage last March, where homemade 
cakes and cookies gave a certain 
charm. “‘So I said maybe I'll opena 
gallery and help artists and con- 
sult.” 

With a well-researched business 
plan and generous financial back- 
ing from husband/father Lucien, an 
engineer, they were launched. Ad- 
ministrator Mignacca, 30, takes 
care of business with a seriousness 
that her mother marvels at: ‘‘Helen 
is a tough business person. She cuts 
every penny four ways, which is 
good. Otherwise our doors would 
have closed before now.” 

(Asked what tough measures are 
needed to run an art gallery, Helen 
is reluctant to divulge secrets. It has 
something to do with ‘contracts, 
keeping people strictly to con- 
tracts.’’) 


Her mother is irrepressible talk- 
ing about the gallery and the educa- 
tional role she sees for it. She wants 
le Rendez-Vous to wear a friendly 
face for visitors, and promises po- 
lite answers for people who don't 
know oils from acrylics, prints 
from lithographs, or anything 
about pastel, etching, drypoint, 
and so forth. “Our first idea is to 
educate people,’ she says. 

Antonacci is also persuasive dis- 
cussing the artists she has picked to 
grace the gallery, which occupies 
one room and spills out into the 
entrance hall at 1229 Crescent. She 
especially singles out Céline Gou- 
dreau (BFA 84) as a dedicated artist 
who will go far. 

Her educator role draws on ex- 
tensive schooling starting at age 40 
with four children at home. First 
came three years at Champlain 
CEGEP in St. Lambert, then her 
Concordia BFA. Antonacci also 
worked as a volunteer at the Mont- 
real Museum of Fine Arts art gallery, 
learning to deal with the art-buying 
public. 

Since graduation, daughter Helen 
has worked mainly as a legal secre- 
tary around Montreal. 

The team chose to specialize in 
prints because of a gap in the mar- 
ket and because quality prints are 
affordable. Prints are cheaper than 
oil paintings because they can be 
copied. And a print is still consid- 
ered an original even if there are 30 
copies around, says Antonacci. 

“We're trying to say that prints 
and drawings can be as valuable as 
oil paintings,’ she says. 

Along with promoting lesser- 
known artists, the art director seeks 
income by buying big art names for 
resale to corporate art collectors. 
Last March, she had Riopelle, Cos- 
grove, and McEwen in stock. “If 
you make $1,000 by selling one of 








MOTHER AND DAUGHTER: 
Idea is to educate 


these, you help establish your busi- 
ness,’ she says. Le Rendez-Vous also 
rents paintings. 

With a seven-day-a-week work 
pace, Antonacci’s own painting has 
become a relaxation tool after 
work. She explains that watercolor 
painting is relaxing because when 
you lay a color down, it can’t be 
changed. Oil painting, on the other 
hand, allows for endless head- 
scratching and revising. 

She attributes the gallery’s suc- 
cess so far to hard work and lots of 
contacts. There’s also a sharp eye 
for what will move: 

Last fall, she bought 36 gold-leaf 
icons from the boutique at the 
Thracian Horsemen exhibit, just 
before they were to be shipped 
back to Bulgaria. She had to fight to 
convince her partners to do the 
deal, but half had been sold by last 
spring — at a healthy triple markup 
from cost. 4 
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Computers run this car 


OMPUTER SIMULATION, 

best known as a training 

tool for aircraft pilots, is 
moving into the humbler world of 
car driver training. 

The latest version of a car simula- 
tor is taking shape in the Mechani- 
cal Engineering lab in the Hall 
Building basement. It is built 
around an actual car body complete 
with seat, steering wheel, and dash- 
board. But there are computers 
where the motor should be, and a 
giant screen that projects what the 
driver sees up ahead, thanks to a 
massive graphics program offering 
city streets, suburban or country- 
side driving views. 

But don't look for a car simulator 
at your everyday driving school, 
says Dr. J. Svoboda, associate pro- 
fessor in mechanical engineering 
and leader of the project. He esti- 
mates that a production model 
would cost $150,000. “If cars cost 
$15,000, this use will not be com- 
petitive in the foreseeable future.” 

Instead, the car simulator will 
have more specialized uses. For one 
thing, the Constance Lethbridge 
Rehabilitation Centre near the Loy- 
ola campus wants it to assess and 
train disabled persons, especially 
those who suffered brain damage 
through head injuries or other trau- 
ma. The Mechanical Engineering 
team is working with the 
Lethbridge Centre in defining what 
the simulator should measure. 

Svoboda also foresees uses in 
road design, vehicle design and the 
effect of drugs and fatigue on driver 
behavior. 

The project came about with 
about $400,000 from the federal 
government’s Transportation De- 
velopment Centre and Department 
of Supply and Services. The grant 
went to CAE Electronics, a leading 
manufacturer of flight simulators, 
which sub-contracted the task to 
Concordia. 


Prof. Svoboda knew CAE from an 
earlier project — building a flight 
simulator for a small twin-engine 
aircraft. In fact, the car body is 
parked beside the completed flight 
simulator that CAE never manufac- 
tured because the market for small 
aircraft went sour. 

Oddly, the car simulator is harder 
to build than the plane in some 
ways. “The visual system is more 
challenging because car drivers rely 
more on visual cues than pilots do. 
Pilots barely look out the window, ’ 
says Svoboda. 

The visual program takes up 400k 
of memory, depicting a drive 
through streets full of details such 
as stop signs, traffic lights that 
change color, and moving cars. 
Math calculations have to happen 
faster to keep up with the car mov- 
ing past scenery more complex 
than mere clouds and sky. And the 
car’s response to things like hitting 
a curb has to be sudden, unlike the 
gentle changes in airplanes. 

Getting the math up to sufficient 
speed was achieved by trying to 
simplify mathematical models and 
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PROF SVOBODA: Not your driving school model 


calculate them more efficiently. 
And computers have become more 
powerful. ‘““‘Between the plane and 
the car, there are several years of 
computer development.’ 

Besides Svodoba, the car simula- 
tor team includes two full-time 
research assistants, two graduate 
students and a number of part-time 
undergrads. And the leader says 
they are doing more than just 
patching together existing micro- 
processor technology. “We are cre- 
ating better engineering design that 
can do more with less money,’ he 
Says. 


‘Better design means better use 
of the computing capabilities of 
microprocessors, better use of 
mathematics to calculate the phys- 
ics of the car, and better use of 
graphic computing equipment so 
that it can generate sufficiently 
complex scenes fast enough so they 
aren't jerky.” 

The team is now halfway through 
the two-year project, which may be 
extended to build further refine- 
ments such as side and rear views. 
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Grad Martha Montour 
is at centre stage in Mohawk 
efforts to assume greater 


From nurse control over laws on the reserve 
to lawyer 
in Kahnawake 


By Janice Hamilton 


ARTHA MONTOUR (BA 83) 
has been part of two worlds 
for much of her life. One is 
the Kahnawake Indian re- 
serve across the Mercier Bridge, where 
she was born and lives. The other is 
Montreal where she studied nursing at 
Dawson College, community nursing at 
Concordia, and is now in her final year of 
law at McGill. 

Montour is somewhat undercover in 
both worlds these days. She doesn’t look 
Indian with her short brown hair and 
green eyes, so few McGill classmates 
know she is from Kahnawake. “And I 
don’t broadcast it because I don’t want 
any special privileges,’ she says. 

Nor does she go around the reserve 
boasting that she is studying law. ‘‘People 
here mistrust lawyers,’ she admits. 
“Lawyers caused many problems for 
native people in the past.” 

Montour of course is more positive 
about the law. “It opens doors to better 
conditions for native communities,’ she . 
says. “I'll be drafting laws that come :  —~ te 
from our people rather than the outside, sli 
and making sure my people get good 
services rather than mediocre ones.” 

While completing her studies, she is 
getting a head start in the profession by 
working part-time as a legal assistant for 
the Kahnawake Justice Co-ordinator, 
responsible for the administration of 
justice on the Mohawk reserve. 

Her duties involve drafting policies 
and reserve by-laws on all manner of 
subjects. A quiet and reserved person, 
Montour is reluctant to discuss current 
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Harold Rosenberg 
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“Outside judges 
have no knowledge 


of the special needs | 


of this community’ 


projects for fear of revealing confidential 
matters. But recent work included a by- 
law that makes it possible for offenders 
who can’t pay fines to do community 
work instead. 

When the reserve’s policy-makers 
decide what they want, Montour ex- 
plains, she puts their ideas on paper in 
legal language. In doing so, there is a 
special challenge bridging the gap 
between native attitudes and a legal sys- 
tem rooted in European traditions. ‘I 
have to translate what they (the Mohawk 
Council) want into concepts that the 
external system will understand,’ she 
says. 

Conversely, “If we’re talking about 
commercial activity on the reserve, | 
have to make the concept of setting up a 
corporate structure fit into something 
that a native person can understand.’ 

Montour, 33, admits it was quite a 
shock to be thrown into the politics and 
personalities of an office job after work- 
ing for many years as a nurse at the Kateri 
Memorial Hospital on the reserve. She 
enjoyed taking care of people and misses 
nursing. “A lot of feminists feel you're 
weak if you’re too motherly or caring. | 
don’t think that’s true,’ she says, noting 
that Mohawk women were traditionally 
both homemakers and influential .in 
community affairs. 


T FIRST GLANCE, KAHNAWAKE 

(formerly Caughnawaga) resembles 
many small Quebec towns. A stone Cath- 
olic church looks over a crowded older 
part of town, while modern bungalows 
expand into newer areas. There are 
swimming pools in some backyards, giv- 
ing away the fact that this is one of the 
richest reserves in Canada. For years, its 
men have worked the high steel jobs 
across the U.S. 

But differences emerge upon closer 
examination. There is a warning in large 
letters on a rock by the highway saying 
‘This is Indian land.” Signs on buildings 
are mostly in English and Mohawk rather 
than French. There is no main shopping 
area, and most businesses are run out of 
additions to private homes. Burly men 
driving pickup trucks and women push- 
ing baby strollers down the sidewalk-less 
streets wave to the people they pass. Life 


goes on at a slow pace compared to the 
big city across the St. Lawrence. 

For Montour, this was a good place to 
grow up. The second-youngest of nine 
children, she says she was “spoiled as a 
child by my older brothers and sisters. 
My parents were married for 50 years 
before my father died a few years ago. He 
was an honest hardworking man with 
high moral standards who worked for 
Dominion Bridge all his life. We didn't 
have a lot of money, but there was always 
enough. 

‘““My parents were both Catholics, but 
when I was about 12, my mother became 
a traditionalist and I went along,’ she 
says. In doing so, she became part of a 
cultural revival in the community. Many 
Mohawks try to follow traditional ways 
of life, not by hunting and fishing which 
is impossible in Kahnawake’s semi-urban 
setting, but in their ways of thinking. 

“Being a traditionalist means that no 
one is always right, that you have to find 
a consensus. You're always mediating. 
That’s something I do well,’ she says, 
adding that whatever situation she is in, 
she tries to find the best compromise 
between the traditional and modern 
approaches. “I’m always moving back 
and forth along a wide spectrum.” 

For Montour’s mother, becoming a tra- 
ditionalist meant reading about native 
history and attending political meetings. 
Her parents spoke both English and 
Mohawk at home, but Montour admits 
she is rusty in the native language. She 
intends to improve it by enrolling in a 
Mohawk language class. 

After attending high school in Cha- 
teauguay, Montour got married at age 17 
but the marriage didn’t last long. She 
studied nursing at Dawson College after 
the separation and was one of the top 
students in her class. 

‘I worked as a registered nurse for a 
year here, then went to Detroit for a 
while where I have relatives, and then to 
Texas where hospitals were advertising 
for nurses.” She enjoyed the pleasant 
weather and the people in Texas, but 
always knew she'd be coming back to 
Kahnawake. 

“It’s a special place,’ she explains, 
‘because families are so close and you 
always run into someone you know on 
the street or in a restaurant. It goes back 
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to the traditional way of life when wom- 
en made the home and the men went out 
hunting and always returned home.” 


URING HER TRAVELS, SHE REAL- 

ized many nurses were studying for 
university degrees and if she wanted to 
advance to better positions, she would 
have to do the same. So she enrolled in 
community nursing at Concordia in 1980 
(a program no longer offered). 

Along with compulsory science and 
nursing courses, Montour chose elec- 
tives in political science, history, and 
economics. “They broadened my per- 
spective,’ she says. “I saw how intergov- 
ernmental relations and economics influ- 
ence the world.” 

She particularly enjoyed a course on 
health professionals and the law. “The 
law is a sort of catalyst for everything and 
involves everyone. It is what makes the 
community move.” 

The decision to go to law school came 
partly because Montour was unable to 
get a job in community nursing. “Both 
non-Indian nurses and my own people 
put up roadblocks,” she says. ““That’s one 
of my biggest gripes. No one made the 
effort to accommodate me so I could use 
my skills.” 

So in 1984, when her teen-aged daugh- 
ter Shelley decided to go to Stanstead 
College in the Eastern Townships, she 
made her move back to university. She 
took a summer course in Saskatoon 
designed to prepare native students for 
law school, and then entered McGill, 
where she is studying both civil and 
common law. 

Meanwhile, she is getting experience 
working for the Kahnawake band. The 
reserve has enforced local justice for 
some years. Its police — called peace 
keepers — can arrest people for Criminal 
Code offences such as drunk driving, 
theft and assault. They also enforce by- 
laws dealing with sanitation and conser- 
vation. Cases are dealt with by Mohawk 
justices in the Kahnawake court house. 

‘Having our own court system is very 
important because outside judges have 
no knowledge of the special needs of this 
community,’ Montour says. Divorce is 
one area where native people are subject 
to outside laws that don’t take account of 
their circumstances. “Judges make or- 








ders for couples to stay away from each 
other, but people live in this community 
all their lives and social situations arise 
where they can’t avoid one another.’ 

Property laws also cause problems for 
the Mohawks, she continues. Traditional 
Iroquois society was matrilineal: The 
women owned the homes and had a great 
deal of power in the community. But 
outside laws do not take this into ac- 
count. “If a husband sells a family prop- 
erty contrary to the interest of the family, 
the provincial courts give no relief,’ she 
says. “They don't take women’s rights 
into account.” 

Looking ahead, Montour sees chal- 
lenges in setting up laws to regulate 
economic activity in the community. 
“We have to decide what we want Kahna- 
wake to look like in the future. Do we 
want main street to be lined with bars 
just because they make lots of money? 
Do we want 20 golf clubs that will use up 
all the property? 

“We have to have control over busi- 
nesses and control comes through laws,” 
she says. ‘““We can’t rely on unwritten 
understandings like we did in the past.’ 


LAW STUDENT MONTOUR: People here mistrust lawyers 


Harold Rosenberg 





Bridging the gap 
between native 
attitudes and 
European 

legal tradition 
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Stop 
being nice 





Author Elisabeth Harvor 
draws heavily on memory 
in her down-home stories 

that amuse some readers 

and alarm others 


and start writing 


By Peter Leney 


UTHOR ELISABETH HARVOR 

(MA 86) traces her short story 

writing back to when she 

stopped trying to be a “nice” 
person. | 

“It was very liberating, like being told 
you only have a year to live,’ she says of 
the conversion, which happened in the 
early 60s after her father died and her 
husband had an affair. ‘‘Until then, I felt 
I’d always tried to be a person everyone 
liked.” 

Thus armed with a desire to “see 
things honestly,’ Harvor took up pen at 
home in Ottawa with two small children 
underfoot. She could do no wrong. Her 
very first story was read over the CBC, 
and subsequent work has appeared in 
Canadian and U.S. anthologies, Saturday 
Night, and the prestigious New Yorker. 

Last February, she visited Montreal to 
promote her latest story collection called 
If Only We Could Drive Like This For- 
ever, published by Penguin. She came up 
from Toronto, where a job teaching crea- 
tive writing at York began last fall. The 
previous five years were spent as a stu- 
dent and teaching assistant at Concordia. 

Over lunch with Concordia Maga- 
zine, Harvor was warm and pleasant 
despite the proclaimed renunciation of 
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niceness in creative life. She is delighted 
to hear that you like Jf Only ... better 
than Women and Children, her first and 
only other collection, published in 1973. 
She frets that someone at a recent Toron- 
to reading preferred the earlier stories. 

But the comment about shedding nice- 
ness makes sense looking at some of her 
stories. Take The Teller’s Cage in the 
latest book: Its main female character 
suffers the banal treachery of a conde- 
scending ex-husband who still brings his 
laundry over on visits to see the children, 
and a mother who takes the boorish 
husband’s side behind her daughter’s 
back. 

The mother and ex-husband characters 
are not pretty, but Harvor declines to 
have her writing motives bluntly 
described as “getting even.” Rather, she 
says, “I think that most people who end 
up being writers have felt very unfairly 
treated at some point somewhere in their 
childhood, and by writing about it they 
throw it before the world court.” 


HE MEMORIES THAT MAKE UP 
Harvor’s stories go back to child- 
hood on the Kingston Peninsula just 
upriver from St. John, N.B, where her 
Danish-immigrant parents, the Deich- 
manns, were well-known potters. In 





T think it’s 
wonderfully 
liberating when 
marriage comes 
to an end’ 


Kim Chan 


summer, their workshop was a busy 
tourist destination and young Beth 
would serve tea to customers. ““We were 
a wholesome family working together,’ 
says the author, now 51. 

She studied nursing in St. John but 
dropped out before finishing. At 21, she 
married an architect, an older man who 
had attracted her from afar since she was 
14. The couple began marriage with a 
motorcycle trip around Europe and some 
time living in Copenhagen before set- 
tling in Ottawa. They had two sons, and 
their marriage broke up in 1972. 

Harvor’s stories can appear relentlessly 
painful with their doomed relationships, 
larger-than-life mothers, and conversa- 
tions heavy with wounding barbs. The 
mood is reinforced by a hypnotic narra- 
tive style with a down-home flavor: 
There’s no shirking from ending senten- 
ces with prepositions, for example. 

But the author rejects a suggestion that 
failed relationships make for dreary read- 
ing: ‘“Relationships have been glorified,” 
she counters. “I think it’s wonderfully 
liberating when a marriage comes to an 
end. It means you have succeeded in a 
relationship to the point where you can 
leave it behind.” 








As for throwing childish, self-centred 
adults together to suffer each other’s 
miserable treatment, she answers that “‘if 
people were in good shape, there 
wouldn’t be any point in writing about 
them. I just feel irritated if I read a story 
where everybody has it all together.” 


ARVOR NOTES THAT RESPONSE 

to her stories varies according to a 
reader's marital status. ‘‘People who have 
never married tend to be quite alarmed,’ 
she says. ““But people who have been 
married find the stories quite funny. 
They’re hardened.” 

Maybe Harvor is more funny than 
alarming. Here’s a scene from Heart 
Trouble (the story accepted by The New 
Yorker) that could go either way. Maria is 
on the phone with Mitchell, analyzing a 
recent date that didn’t go well. She 
admits she was too elusive, but says that 
he was too intrusive: 

— Too what? he asks her. 

— Too intrusive. 

— And you were too what? 

— Too elusive. 

— Oh, he says. He yawns. — You 
know how it is. He yawns 
again. — Cest la vie. 

In another story called A Sweetheart, 
Harvor hallucinates a scene of motherly 
behavior into monster proportions. 
Daughter Kathryn has brought new boy- 
friend Alec home and they want to be 
alone one evening rather than end up 
playing Scrabble. They finally escape to 
the car when mother is called to the 
phone, but Kathryn’s fantasies keep 
churning even after they have driven off: 

Kathryn could picture her mother, 
stunned by the ripping sound of 

Alec’s tires spitting gravel, racing 

down the stairs to try to stop them. 

The front door flung open to the 

rainy night; the car’s dying drone; 
the scent of tire-gashed earth; the 
immense post-drone silence. 

Is it funny or alarming? Take the marital 
status test yourself. 


OOKING BACK, HARVOR IS PUZ- 
zled at how she could take up story 
writing with no training or extensive 
reading behind her. She attributes it to 
youthful arrogance. “I thought it was all 
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New Yorker 
rejection note 

led Harvor to 
Concordia studies 


so easy then. Isn’t that the way it some- 
times happens when you're young? You 
can sort of automatically do things with- 
out really thinking and then later you try 
to go a bit deeper and you feel lost.” 

Her realist prose style emerged partly 
in reaction to a florid diary she kept on 
the European motorcycle trip. “I wrote 
down pretty phrases, but back home it all 
seemed so affected. There was nothing 
real there, and it embarrassed me a lot 
when I saw how bad it was.” 

So she now avoids affectation in her 
writing, and tries to excise it from her 
students by having them write assign- 
ments under time pressure, with no time 
for endless beautification. 

As for writing tips: “The only thing I 
find helpful is to put stories away for a 
while. Then five weeks later you can see 
where they should be cut. Sometimes 
you have to cut out some very lovely 
scenes, but then you can use them in 
another story.” 

In starting Out on a story, she advises 


i. SHORT. 
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“thinking in terms of rather modest 
events so that you don’t get anxious. 
Students often make the mistake of 
thinking the subject has to be huge and 
dramatic, but it doesn’t.”’ 

But what about writers like Tolstoy and 
his War and Peace? ‘‘Yeah, the Russians 
always make us feel humble. They seem 
to feel things much more deeply than we 
do. But that was a different age. I still 
think we have deep thinking too. We just 
have different ways of getting it across.’ 


ARVOR SAYS SHE FINALLY TURN- 
ed to academic training after receiv- 
ing a brutal rejection note from The New 
Yorker concerning a second story sub- 
mission. The note said not to bother 
sending in any more stories unless she 


could “shape them better and make them 
shorter.” 

Somewhat shaken, she enrolled in cre- 
ative writing at Concordia. She says she 
learned ‘‘a bit more about form” and 
found the company of other writers 
nourishing. She is also proud of papers 
she wrote as a student, and especially a 
prof’s comment on one submission that 
it was “a joy to read, but not very 
academic.” Lastly, the degree gave her a 
way to make a living teaching. 

If Only... is dedicated to Harvor’s 
two sons and Terence Byrnes, her teach- 
er in the creative writing workshop. Ina 
separate interview, Byrnes especially 
recalled her use of memory. “‘More than 
other writers, she would examine her 
memory to locate a scene,’ he says. 
‘““Memory is the most important compo- 
nent of creation for most artists, but 
Elisabeth works in a way that is quite 
singular and literal.’ 

Byrnes adds that she has an “‘extraordi- 
nary ability to capture the passion and 
subtlety in any social moment. Even if 
there is a touch of formlessness in some 
stories, the peaks are captured exqui- 
sitely.”’ 

Harvor herself says her goal as a writer 
is to ‘“‘reach what you feel is the truth in 
things.’ As for readers, she hopes they 
will feel “emotional and sad in some 
euphoric way.” A pleasant enough senti- 
ment from someone who renounced 
being a nice person at the dawn of flower 
power in the 60s. 4 








Cover story 








By Tony Patterson 
(Loy 60) 
in Ottawa 









William 
Johnson's 
logical crusade 


ILLIAM JOHNSON’S PASSION FOR CAN- 

ada is not the sleevy emotion of a Jean 

Chretien. It is rather a profound mixture 

of analysis, experience, and not just one 
but two racial memories. Very much like Pierre 
Trudeau in these and other ways — disciplined mind, 
restless soul, a traveller. Very much like a boy taken by 
the Society of Jesus and delivered as a man. 

The men who sign their names S.J. were among the 
first educators and missionaries to touch northern 
America. Perceptively, the Jesuits divided their own 
ranks in Canada into two separate linguistic provinces. 
Bill Johnson was exposed to both of them, as a child 
boarder at Collége Jean de Brébeuf and later at Loyola 
College. 

He was half way through nineteen years as a student, 
scholastic and candidate for the vows of a Jesuit priest 
when he earned his Loyola BA in 1949. But a decade 
later, he would jilt the Jesuits, abandon formal religion, 
and seek his pulpit elsewhere. 

Even now, Johnson’s speech carries echoes of Thom- 
as Aquinas, Catholicism’s preferred philosopher. He 
writes as he talks, so those echoes resound through the 
daily column he produces for the Montreal Gazette 
and sister Southam papers across Canada. 

He doesn’t write about religion. He writes about 
culture and the politics of language. He doesn’t defend 


Strident Gazette 
columnist earned the 
nickname Pit Bill with 

his dogged defence 
of a bilingual Canada 
and the anglo 

cause in Quebec 
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‘We will have to consider strikes 
and civil disobedience at some point” 


& the faith. He defends the rights of a people oppressed, 


at least as he sees them, the anglophones of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Johnson defends through withering attack, relent- 
lessly goading those he feels are helping lose the battle 
for anglo rights in Quebec. His targets include the 
executive of Alliance Quebec, Brian Mulroney, Liberals 
(especially anglophones) in the Quebec National 
Assembly, and Quebec MPs in Ottawa. Johnson even 
dumps on his own employer for an editorial policy that 
he says shares a “‘strategy of failure’ with Alliance 
Quebec. 

“English community leadership in Quebec has been 
utterly inept,’ says Johnson, who was amused but not 
surprised that his tenacious pursuit of linguistic justice 
won him the sobriquet “Pit Bill’ from colleagues in 
Ottawa’s Press Gallery. He told his editor at the 
Gazette, John Kalbfleisch, who responded: ‘“‘That’s 
how you're known around here, too.’ 

In a period when Quebec language tensions have 
reached new levels of unpleasantness, Johnson rejects 
any ceasefire. After newly appointed Bill 101 minister 
Guy Rivard called for a linguistic cooling-down period 
this spring, Johnson responded by urging “‘mobiliza- 
tion now” for anglos, and ridiculed the Gazette's 
endorsement of Rivard’s advice as “‘counselling quiet- 
ism.”’ 

His main enemy is the Meech Lake constitutional 
agreement. Like Trudeau, Johnson worries that the 
“distinct society’”’ clause describing Quebec will mean 
more oppression of the minority language in Quebec, 
and by reaction, in the rest of Canada. Those who 
accepted Meech Lake, like the Gazette and Alliance 
Quebec, committed “‘a monumental blunder,’ he says. 
“This told Bourassa that anglos and their leaders are 
such lambs he has nothing to fear from them.” 

But the call to anglo mobilization was aimed at a 
more specific event — the coming Supreme Court of 
Canada decision on bilingual signs. Johnson is warm- 
ing to the idea of advocating non-violent civil disobe- 
dience if Bourassa invokes the constitution’s ‘‘notwith- 
standing’ clause to negate a court decision in favor of 
English on signs. 

“I do feel we will have to consider mass demonstra- 
tions, strikes and civil disobedience at some point, 
because traditional parliamentary means are not going 
to work,’ he says, adding that anglo MNAs should 
consider resigning en masse if the notwithstanding 
clause is used. 

Johnson, who lives in the francophone town of 
Vanier next to Ottawa, doesn’t object to being called a 
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crusader. ““Of course, I’m a crusader. What’s more, I’m 
strident, because I believe that the people around me, 
the leadership of the English community, don’t see. 
They genuinely don’t see what I see. They’re honest. 
They’re concerned. But they don’t understand.” 


S ALL THIS A BIT MUCH for a kid born in the 
northern Ontario town of Kapuskasing, son of a 
Franco-Ontarian schoolteacher (his middle names are 
Denis Hertel) and an English father who was a station 
manager for the CNR? You haven’t heard the half of it. 

Johnson’s boyhood was nomadic, following his 
father’s railway postings through Quebec and Ontario. 
Then at age nine, in 1940, he settled in at College Jean 
de Brébeuf in Montreal, where he first encountered the 
Quebec writing that portrays anglos as barbaric outsid- 
ers and enemies. Among books of this sort, he includes 
Menaud, maitre-draveur by Félix-Antoine Savard, 
and Maria Chapdelaine by Louis H€mon. 

The myths in these books would one day figure in 
Johnson’s charges of intellectual dishonesty in Quebec 
society, but as a boy he let it pass. Nor was he fired up 
the second time around, taking his MA in Quebec 
literature at the Université de Montréal. His professor 
encouraged a Freudian analysis of Quebec society 
through its literature, but Johnson remained aloof, 
doing his thesis on romantic love. 

He was teaching in Regina in 1959 when he decided 
he had ‘“‘fundamentally ceased to believe”’ and asked to 
be relieved of his Jesuit vows three years short of 
ordination. He didn’t have a whole lot of options after 
jumping the Jesuits. He had no profession. He was 
short of experience or street smarts, and still a virgin at 
29. He decided to become a sociologist. 

Enrolled at the University of Toronto, he asked 
professors ‘““Where is the best sociology department in 
the world?”’ and on hearing the answer took off in 
1960 for the University of California at Berkeley. There 
he spent most of the next four years, the years of 
Kennedy, youth and early flower power in the U.S.A. 
He left in the spring of 1964, missing the free speech 
movement at Berkeley by a few months. 

He had come to California anxious to try everything 
he had read about — marijuana, hashish, and sex. His 
outlook was vintage Cartesian: “I wanted to wipe out 
everything I had learned and start with a clean slate, 
reasoning everything from first principles.” 

He married Joan Carol Sergeant, the mother of his 
two grown children, just before returning to Canada. 
Johnson accepted an offer to lecture in sociology at the 
University of Manitoba “largely to escape the vortex in 








“Quebec francophone view is distorted 
by image of barbarian anglo outsiders” 


California. I was never very good at sociology. Sociolo- 
gy is a bag of tricks with very few tricks in it. It’s largely 
arid theory. I hated teaching it. I knew nothing and I 
knew it.”’ 


OHNSON THEN DECIDED TO TRY journalism, 

with only a few sermons and short stories in writing 
experience behind him. Looking back, he explains it as 
a ““way of acceding to the 20th century. I’d been 
moving gradually from antiquity with a classical edu- 
cation in ancient Greece and Rome, Thomas Aquinas 
and the medieval philosophers. I felt I wanted to deal 
with the real world in a more immediate way.” 

Maclean’s magazine turned him down. NDG’s Marty 
Goodman, then city editor at the Joronto Star, turned 
him down. Clark Davey pulled him into his Globe and 
Mail office one day, pointed to a forest of desks in the 
newsroom, and warned that “There sit the most 
frustrated and unhappy workers in this country.” But a 
job was offered and Johnson jumped at it. It was May 
1967. Centennial year. Expo year. A good year for 
Canada and Canadians. 

Johnson started as a general reporter, became Mont- 
real correspondent in 1971, moved to Ottawa in 1973 
and then to Quebec City in 1977 after the Parti 
Québécois election victory. He was appointed national 
columnist for Canada’s ‘‘National Newspaper’ the 
next year but remained in Quebec City for seven years 
of sovereignty-association turmoil. 

It was on assignment in Quebec City that Johnson 
finally began asking the questions that make him so 
controversial today. Shortly after arriving, he saw the 
French media ignoring a Justice Ministry report that 
René Lévesque was not wearing glasses, as his driver’s 
licence required, when his car struck and killed a 
rubbie. “I jumped ten feet when the papers came out,’ 
Johnson says. “It was a systematic cover-up.” 

He was later flabbergasted when an economist 
testifying at hearings on Bill 101 presented data show- 
ing that francophone incomes had made great strides 
towards anglo incomes in the 1961-71 decade. “But 
instead of applauding the rapid closing of this income 
gap that had existed since de Tocqueville spoke of it 
when he visited Lower Canada in 1832, the economist 
moaned how francophones earn less than anglos. But 
that was old news. It wasn’t the main point of what the 
data was saying.” 

Johnson saw distortions everywhere — from journal- 
ists, economists, demographers — and was baffled. He 
concluded that the fault lay with those myths of anglo 
barbarism that he first encountered at Jean de Brébeuf. 


“They are a central prism through which everything is 
seen. There is a systematic blockage of everything that 
doesn’t conform to the myth,’ he says now. A block- 
buster series of 46 columns in 1983 sought to expose 
the origin of these distortions in the prose, poetry and 
song of French Canada. 

Quebec City was a gruelling assignment which 
Johnson undertook with great vigor and courage, 
spreading his fame beyond a handful of byline scan- 
ners. He was well enough known and esteemed by 
1981 that the Trudeau government named him Member 
of the Order of Canada. 

‘‘I expect some day to be promoted to Officer of the 
Order,’ he says, not entirely facetiously, ‘‘for alerting 
the anglos and getting them to shake off their inhibi- 
tions.”’ 


H E WAS FIFTY IN 1981. It was a very big year. On 
top of the Order of Canada, he published a book 
and got a divorce. The two were not unrelated events. 
The book was about a lady he was living with while 
still married to J.C. Sergeant. > 
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“They can't change the 
constitution without me” 


®& The lady’s name was Carole de Vault, known to the 


Call Big Herb 
Montreal Anti-Terrorist Squad as Poupette and to the s | 
Keable Commission of Enquiry into Illegal Police | 
Actions in Quebec as SAT 945-171. OL ; 4 eC Q) ; | Cc 
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Carole de Vault is the informer who infiltrated 
several FLQ cells and fed information to the police 
during the weeks and months in 1970 of the Cross 
kidnapping, the Laporte murder and arrests under the 
War Measures Act. The book she and Johnson wrote 
tells an indelible tale of strength, courage, sacrifice and 
betrayal, by a daughter as true to her country as Laura 
Secord. Johnson and de Vault went their separate ways 
in 1982 after two years together. 

You can appreciate why he was ready for a change of 
scene by 1984. He was appointed Washington bureau 
chief by the Globe, a great plum in journalistic circles. 
At first, it seemed ideal. “‘I ended the year on a 
professional high at Christmas 1986,” he says. ‘“The 
Iran-Contra story seemed very significant, perhaps Mr. 
Reagan’s Watergate. But then in early 87, it became a 
very fragmented, fussy story that dragged on but was 
leading nowhere. 

“Back home, meanwhile, the NDP was riding high in 
the polls and Meech Lake had changed the constitu- 
tional equation. I began to feel out of touch. I thought, 
‘they can’t change the constitution without me.’ I 
knew I had to get back to Canada.”’ 

The Globe already had a columnist in Ottawa, where 
Johnson wanted to be, but Gazette editor Mark Harri- 
son offered him a position. The move meant Johnson 
was back working for the man who first hired him in 
newspapers, Clark Davey, by then publisher of the 
Gazette. 

How does the Gazette react to being scolded by its 
tough-talking columnist? “It’s not without its mo- 
ments of tension, but they give me my freedom of 
expression,’ says Johnson. And whatever uproar is 
created, Johnson has no doubt that he’s fighting the 
good fight for the underdog. “I’ve learned in my life to 
trust my own judgment,’ he says. 

His daily routine calls for delivering 1,000 cogent 
words of column five times a week to the Gazette. All 
columns are written in about an hour. His deadline is 
5 p.m. and he generally doesn’t start writing before 4. 
‘3:30 at the earliest. I need the pressure of that tight 
deadline to reach cruising speed.”’ 

And when he starts cruising, watch out. He wants the 
reader to come along, to listen, to think. William 
Johnson doesn’t shrink from the prophet’s role. He 
seeks it, even in his own country. 4 
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Super salesman 

Herb Schwartzman has 
buyers in Newfoundland 
if Montrealers spurn 
your product — and he’s 
very discreet about it 


By David Sherman 


EY BUDDY! WANT A DEAL 

on 41,000 cases of flavored 

mineral water? What about a 

few truckloads of Russian 
jam? Strawberry or cherry. Pure, not a 
gram of pectin. How about seven trailers 
of slightly overcooked brand name 
canned soup? 

Not into food? How about a few thou- 
sand battery-operated wall clocks? Or 
30,000 pairs of swim goggles? Or toys, 
sanitary napkins, decorator soaps, lawn 
sprinklers and make-up mirrors? 

Or maybe you’re a manufacturer look- 
ing to quickly sell off discontinued prod- 
uct lines, excess inventories, expired 
promotions or outdated packaging. As 
long as the product’s not dented, flood- 
ed, infested, or stolen, call Herb Sch- 
wartzman (BCom 69), alias ‘““Big Herb’’. 

Disposing of excess goods is Schwartz- 
man’s passion and profession. As presi- 
dent and half-owner of Bellemark Mar- 
keting Ltd., he makes millions of dollars’ 
worth of orphan goods ‘‘disappear”’ 
each year. If he can’t find them a home 
with discount retailers in Montreal, he’ll 
sell in Newfoundland or the U.S. or as far 
afield as England, Chile and Belgium. 

Closer to home, you can blame or 
thank Schwartzman for stocking up the 
modern pharmacy with non-drug items 
like panty hose, cookies, tuna and toy 
guns. Bellemark buys from reputable 
manufacturers who want their surplus 
inventories disposed of discreetly —- 
which means away from their usual retail 
outlets. Drug stores were an untapped 
‘discreet’? outlet for food sales, and 
Schwartzman says he pioneered the prac- 
tice. 


Discretion also means Schwartzman 
doesn’t want brand names or even store 
names mentioned in this story. Would a 
multinational soup manufacturer want 
you to know that those cans of vegetable 
soup are half-priced because the veggies 
were slightly overcooked? Would a retail- 
er want you to know that his incredibly 
low prices are low because the stock 
came from Bellemark at fire sale prices? 
Of course not. 

Schwartzman, 40, has been in the same 
business since he quit a product man- 
ager’s job at Robin Hood Multifoods at 
age 28. At Robin Hood, he noted how 
profitable the surplus inventory trade 
could be when he once had to dispose of 
20,000 cases of cake mix. After much 
dialing through the Yellow Pages, the 
mix finally sold for $2 a case. When 
Schwartzman realized the buyer was 
going to make a killing even at a profit of 
$1 a case, he went into business with 
him. 

CHWARTZMAN WHEELS AND 

deals out of offices and a warehouse 
best described as utilitarian on Ferrier St. 
in a stretch of low-slung industrial build- 
ings west of Decarie. His tools are a staff 
of about a dozen, the phone, and a card 
index as long as your arm that he values 
at a couple of hundred thousand dollars. 
On the personality side, the ingredients 
are wit, charm, and a killer instinct for 
selling. 

On request, he demonstrates his tele- 
phone sales style for a visitor: “‘Hi, how 
are you,’ he asks a receptionist on the 
other end of the line. “I saw your boss, 
he’s going to give you a raise. Tell him it’s 
Big Herb.’ 

With a hand over the receiver, he tells 
the visitor: ‘A warm greeting on the 
phone gets you through. She must deal 
with 100 rude people a day.” Soon Sch- 
wartzman is running through his list of 
goods for sale - canned coffee, dog food, 
mustard and relish mixture (“‘Hey, it’s hot 
dog time’’), Russian jam at 75 cents a jar — 
and punctuating his offers with the inevi- 
table ‘“‘hell of a deal,’ meaning every- 
one’s going to cash in. 

Take the 41,000 cases of five-ounce 
bottles of flavored mineral water that 
will soon be popping up at discount-type 
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‘You have 

to be ready 

to write 

the big cheque 


stores. Supermarkets were retailing it at 
69 cents abottle, but consumers snubbed 
the product despite a classy brand name 
almost synonymous with designer water. 
So rather than watch their product and 
reputation gather dust, the manufacturer 
unloaded it on Schwartzman, who says 
he’s offering it to stores so they can sell it 
at three bottles for $1. It becomes a 
Saturday morning special or in-store pro- 
motion. 

Big Herb operates under a few unbend- 
ing rules designed to keep his reputation 
as perfect as most of the merchandise he 
sells. For one thing, he does business 
with his chequebook in hand. He says he 
has to offer something to offset the low 
prices he pays and prove that he means 
business. “‘I’ll buy on the spot,’ he says. 
“Tm not talking through my hat if I’m 
paying for it.” 

He says he’s financed through tradi- 
tional business methods — a favorable 
bank balance and good lines of credit. 
“It’s basically feast or famine. You strive 
for a good relationship with the bank. 

‘you have to be ready to write the big 
cheque,’ he says, reclining in an open 
shirt and slacks. ““Someone comes to you 
with a big deal for $100,000 and you 
have to have the wherewithal.’ 

He pays cash, never offers anything he 
doesn’t have ‘in the joint,’ and keeps 
away from damaged merchandise and 
stuff he doesn’t think will fly. He once 
turned down some brand name packaged 
chicken baste — ““‘Who would buy the 
stuff? You can make it yourself.’ And he 
avoids electronics. 

“I’m leery of electronics,’ he says. “I 
have a reputation. How am I going to 
provide the back-up support?”’ 

But it was electronics, albeit an early 
generation, that first planted the seed of 
selling in Schwartzman. He used to 
accompany his father on TV buying 
forays. The elder Schwartzman would 
pick up busted black and white TVs for 
$3 a set, change a few tubes, then retail 
them for $49 to $79 in a shop on Notre 
Dame St. 

The son cut his teeth on selling comics. 
In those days, Classic Comics were more 
expensive than your run of the mill 
Superman or Spiderman, but young Herb 
was able to trade a regular for a Classic, 
then a Classic for two regulars. 


Today the kid who traded comics is 
still pretty much a kid at heart. His toys 
include Dottie the cow, bought as a 
wedding gift seven years ago and lodged 
at his rural getaway in North Hero, Ver- 
mont, along with his 19- and 14-foot 
sailboats and a Grumman fishing boat. 
“They make good fighters. I figured 
they’d make good fishing boats.” 


HE ROAD TO RICHES WAS FLEET 

Road in Cote St. Luc. As Schwartz- 
man cruised it daily to work at Robin 
Hood, his entrepreneurial urge was 
stirred by the sight of guys beside him in 
traffic with one arm on the wheel, one 
arm on the seat, and a big cigar stuck in 
their face. They looked as if they owned 
the world, while Schwartzman was 
sweating over endless marketing meet- 
ings. 

“Explaining what happened last 
month when they should have been 
looking at next month,’ he recalls. 

Schwartzman’s first employer after 
graduation from Sir George was General 
Foods, where he enjoyed the high profile 
experience of marketing in a big con- 
glomerate. After five years, he earned an 
MBA at McMaster and then landed at 
Robin Hood Multifoods in Ontario, 
where he helped launch Stouffers Foods. 

Later, at Montreal head office, his task 
was to make the Robin Hood cake divi- 
sion profitable. 

But corporate life was getting him 
down. Too anonymous, too many meet- 
ings, not fulfilling enough. 

“In your own eyes, what are you 
capable of doing?” he asks. ‘“‘The ulti- 
mate test is behind a desk with a phone — 
and who you know.” 

Schwartzman says his Sir George edu- 
cation prepared him to read balance 
sheets and speak the executive lingo, but 
laments that it ““downplayed the aspect 
of selling as a career. It’s not really 
brought to the attention of students how 
lucrative selling can be.” It did little to 
prepare him for the world of the hard 
sell, the cold call, the “Hi, this is Big 
Herb.” 

That selling world began in earnest 
when Schwartzman went into business 
for himself at age 28, four years before 
his career plan predicted. He put up 
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DISCREET DISPOSER SCHWARTZMAN: Desk, phone, and who you know 
a a a A A SE 
$5,000, his partner $5,000 and the banks ’ — ” 
$10,000. 

The first items he had to dispose of 
were soufflé bowls from a failed soufflé 
mix produced by his former employer, 
Robin Hood. He sat by the phone won- 
dering ‘“‘who the hell is going to buy the 
damn soufflé bowls,” but finally unload- 
ed them to a restaurant supply house. It 
took a week, but in those days making 
enough money to “make a pay”’ — draw a 
salary and pay the bills — was happiness. 

Today he claims to be the biggest in the 
surplus inventory trade in eastern Cana- 
da. He now buys and sells inventories 
worldwide, and sometimes even invests 
in his own products. A manufacturer may 
have excess packaging and a slow factory 


so Schwartzman will convince him to fill 
the excess packages. Then he’ll unload 


the product somewhere. 

In a business that’s feast or famine, 
Schwartzman seems to be feasting pretty 
well. In pharmacies and discount depart- 
ment stores where the goods are OK and 
the prices are cut rate, you know that Big 
Herb has been there before you, at least 
in spirit, making a “hell of a deal”. 4 
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The Concordia University Alumni Association 


acknowledges with gratitude the following companies and individuals 
for their contribution to the Second Annual Casino Night 
held on Saturday, February 20, 1988 


California Cooler (sponsor) 

A.L. Van Houtte 

Aliberk Ltée./La Mise au Jeu 
Restaurant 

Alpina Salami Inc. 

Alumni Office Staff 

Angela Bucaro Designer 
Enterprises 

Association of Alumni SGW 

Banque Nationale 

Berlin & Associates 

Boutique Couleurs 

Boutique Cléo 

Briskets Restaurant 

Camelot-Info 

Canadian National 

Casino Night Committee 
& Volunteers 

Cedar Gables Bed & Breakfast 

Centaur Theatre 

Cineplex Odeon Pointe Claire 

Cineplex Odeon Egyptien 

City Express 

Concordia Art Gallery 


Concordia University Book Store 
Donald K. Donald Inc. 

Dorval Golf Course 

Excursions AML Inc. 

Five Seasons Sports Club 

Garnet Key Society 

Gray Rocks Inn 

Henry Birks & Sons 

Holt Renfrew 

Hotel le Chantecler 

Innovations Seminars 

J. Meloche Inc. 

Jo Howard (costume & decorations) 
Kelen Travel 

VAnnex Restaurant 

L’Opéra de Montréal 

Lachine Rapids Tours Ltd. 

Le Keg Restaurant/Kismet Inc. 
Le Galerie Rendez-vous 

Le Chateau Montebello 

Le Pied a Terre Bed & Breakfast 
Les Vins Andrés du Québec Ltée. 
Lexicon Inc. 

Loyola Alumni Association 





Ludwig-Burg Bed & Breakfast 
MacDoherty’s Ice Cream Parlour 
Marsh & McLennan Ltd. 
Mother Tucker’s Restaurant 
O’Toole’s Roadhouse Restaurant 
Orchestre Symphonique 

de Montréal 
Pasta Nostra Restaurant 
Pedigree Inc. 
Petro-Canada 
Pine Gables Bed & Breakfast 
Ramada Renaissance du Parc 
Restaurant La Transition 
Ristorante Da Vinci 
Ritz-Carlton 
Silver Knitting Mills 
The Comedy Nest 
The Body Shop 
The Learning Network 
TravelCUTS 
Van Horne & Roberge Flowers 
Viking Advertising Inc. 
YMCA Montreal 
Young’s Modified Tai-Chi Society 
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Read without moving your lips 


By Harvey Enchin 
er 4 I "VE TAKEN A SPEED 


reading course and it’s 

really incredible,’ comic 
Woody Allen once enthused. “I 
read War and Peace in 10 minutes. 
It’s about Russia, isn’t it?”’ 

Joel Bonn relates the joke with a 
certain ruefulness. The _ pear- 
shaped, owl-eyed reading expert 
has as waggish a sense of humor as 
anyone. But speed reading is seri- 
ous business for him and his part- 
ner, the Concordia Centre for Man- 
agement Studies (CCMS). 

With no university degree, Bonn 
is something of an oddity teaching 
in academic halls. But the man who 
spent years working with Evelyn 
Wood, the biggest name in Ameri- 
can speed reading, was in the right 
place at the right time: The CCMS 
was hungry for new ventures that 
would help make it financially self- 
sufficient. 

Bonn approached CCMS director 
Jerry Rosenblatt and a partnership 
resulted last June. The centre pro- 
vides space and also its name. Bonn 
markets the roster of 43 courses 
offered by the joint venture, and 
teaches his specialty to executives, 
doctors, engineers, and other pro- 
fessionals who are drowning in a 
flood of reports, briefs, journals, 
manuals, newspapers, memos and 
catalogues. 

“They read slowly because that’s 
how they were taught — to sound 
out each word phonetically. [ try to 
help them break the sound barrier,’ 
says Bonn, who says he can digest 
about 100,000 words an hour, easi- 
ly four times what you can. 

Catering to a busy clientele, 
Bonn’s seminars compress a four- 
week speed reading course into 
two days, providing drills and exer- 
cises that students are urged to 
complete on their own. The blue 
chip price of $695 includes a hearty 


Joel Bonn is both teacher 


and sales manager in 


a profitable joint venture 


with the Concordia 


Centre for Management Studies 


lunch, fresh fruit snacks, a binder 
of motivational material, and plen- 
ty of Bonn’s engaging banter. 

Bonn crams his seminars with 
information on the history of the 
printed word, the biomechanics of 
the eye (the fovea centralis, the 
central pit of the retina, has seven 
million cones and the optic nerve 
has 125 million nerve endings), 
right-side brain training (that’s the 
part that controls language, music 
and creativity), and the state of 
literacy. 

He also drops names shamelessly, 
claiming among his alumni Indira 
Gandhi and her son Sanjay, former 
PM John Diefenbaker, actors Kirk 
Douglas and Dustin Hoffman, com- 
munications guru Marshal McLu- 
han, famed brain surgeon Wilder 
Penfield, as well as the chief execu- 
tives of many of North America’s 
largest corporations. 


Woven into this diverse data are 
mother-in-law jokes, travel tips, 
brain twister puzzles (draw a map 
of the world in 10 seconds) and 
anecdotes drawn from years in the 
business. One tells of a close 
encounter with PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat on a trip through Pakistan. 
While Bonn taught speed reading in 
one hotel room, Arafat was lectur- 
ing next door. 

“The Pakistani government 
booked two tours that week — mine 
and Yasser Arafat’s,’ he tells classes. 
“As a little Jewish guy from Magog, I 
felt slightly uncomfortable.’ 


Getting down to business, Bonn 
reveals that the major hurdle to 
reading faster is subvocalization — 
sounding out the words by vibrat- 
ing the vocal cords. While not as 
gross aS moving one’s lips while 
reading, this vocal cord action does 
apparently slow the reader down. 
(If you don’t believe it, try reading 
while humming. ) 

The teacher also recommends 
standing at a lectern to speed read 
because staying on your feet keeps 
you alert. Speed reading, it turns 
out, is not a leisurely pastime. It’s 
hard work involving several “‘pas- 
ses’’ through the material. 

Before reading, you glance quick- 
ly at the general structure and lay- 
out of the material. Then you pre- 
view it using a rapid hand stroke — 
perhaps a banana-shaped stroke 
across the page. After the preview, 
you should draw a recall pattern — 
a pictographic display of facts re- 
trieved from the material. Then 
read using the hand as a pacer 
under each line. Some readers run 
their hands down the side of the 
page instead. 

Bonn did not set out to become a 
super salesman of speed reading. 
Born in 1941 in Cote St. Luc, he 
grew up in Magog where the family 
ran the general store. Actually, 
Bonn says, his mother looked after 
the store while his father tended an 
orchard and Christmas trees at a 
farm on Lake Memphremagog. ““My 
father always wanted to be a 
farmer,’ says Bonn. “‘He’s 85 and 
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last fall he bought a tractor.’ 

Bonn studied engineering at Mc- 
Gill, where he edited the bawdy 
engineers’ newspaper, the Plumb- 
ers Pot, for two years before drop- 
ping out. He then took humanities 
courses at Loyola College until he 
won a scholarship to the renowned 
Cooper Union School of Engineer- 
ing in New York. 

His career path took its present 
course when speed reading pioneer 
Evelyn Wood visited Cooper Un- 
ion. He was so impressed he got a 
summer job teaching engineers 
speed reading, and never went back 
to school. 

Bonn was a natural promoter and 
rose quickly through the ranks at 
Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics of 
America. As vice-president of inter- 
national operations, he opened 
Evelyn Wood reading schools 
around the world. But a couple of 
incidents soured the relationship 
and he left in 1967 after acquiring 
the grande dame’s speed reading 
school trademark. 

He then established headquarters 
in Montreal and exported speed 
reading around the world. It was 
the good life. He spent part of the 
year in the sun-drenched tax haven 
of the Cayman Islands, and the 
balance travelling first-class to 
teach speed reading in exotic loca- 
tions. A misunderstanding with 
Revenue Canada, however, sent 
him searching for new challenges. 

Bonn’s current assignment fol- 
lowed a chance meeting in the 
Mount Stephen Club with Com- 
merce Dean Steve Appelbaum. He 
asked about teaching possibilities at 
the CCMS and reports that Appel- 
baum’s answer was: ‘See Jerry 
Rosenblatt. I’m sure he’d like to talk 
to you because the place lost a 
fortune last year.” 

As befits a man who digests 
words so quickly, Bonn is a dictio- 
nary lover with a collection report- 
ed at more than 3,000 volumes. His 
bookshelves sag under the weight 
of such specialized publications as 
The Dictionary of Diseased Eng- 
lish, The Thematic Dictionary —- 





SPEEDY BONN: Helping others break the sound barrier 


Ologies and Isms, The Lover's Dic- 
tionary, The Dictionary of Aphro- 
disiacs, The Diabolical Dictio- 
nary Of Education and The 
Multilingual Dictionary of Con- 
crete. He also owns 70 English- 
French dictionaries. 

Bonn promotes his profession by 
pointing out that you’d accumulate 
an extra two weeks of vacation a 
year if you could cut your daily 


reading time by just 15 minutes. But 
he acknowledges that speed read- 
ing is a pragmatic undertaking best 
suited for gathering straight infor- 
mation. 

“You should never speed read 
plays, poetry, prayers, or pornogra- 
phy,’ he says. What you can do, 
when you get to Bonn’s level, is 
read through the Sunday New York 
Times in a single bathtub sitting. 
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Charles Bélanger 


Alumni news 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 


Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


SIR GEORGE 
WILLIAMS 


The 50s 

Ronald Rieder, BA 55, has been 
appointed public affairs director of the 
Jewish Federation Council of Greater 
Los Angeles. Reider, a former Montreal 
Star reporter, lives in Van Nuys with 
his wife Pauline and three sons. 
Heather Gates, BA 59, was elected 
1988 president of the Edmonton Real 
Estate Board, the first woman to hold 
the position. A sales rep with Royal 
Lepage Real Estate Services, she has 
lived in Edmonton since 1975 with 
husband Reg (SGW BA 58), who is 
regional director general for Alberta 
and NWT with Employment and 
Immigration Canada. 


The 60s 

Richard A. Bratkowski, BA 61, is a 
guidance counsellor with the Toronto 
Board of Education, his employer for 
the last 20 years. 

Norman P. Goldman, BA 61, is a self- 
employed notary in Montreal. He is 
married to Liliane Azerad (Concordia 
BFA 85). 

Dr. Paul R. Adams, BA 62, is associate 
professor of education policy and 
administrative studies at the University 
of Calgary. He was elected a public 
school trustee for a three-year term in 
1986 and served as chairman last year. 
Rev. Noel Paterson, BA 62, is the rec- 
tor of St. James Anglican Church in St. 
Mary’s, Ontario and describes his busi- 
ness as ““‘heavenly’’. Previous assign- 
ments were in Edmonton, Alta., and 
Brantford, Sarnia and London, Ont. He 
is also chaplain at the London Psychi- 
atric Hospital. 

Peter N. Quinlan, BCom 63, is a vice- 
president of investment dealer Wood 
Gundy Inc. in Montreal. 

Ann Montgomery, BA 64, is market- 








FINAL STRETCH: The Major Gifts division of Concordia’s $25 million Capital 
Campaign was launched on St. Patrick’s Day at a Royal Bank of Canada 
boardroom gathering, the same week it was announced that 90 per cent of the 
Campaign objective had been reached. Divisional chairman and host of the 
Major Gifts ($5,000-$25,000) ceremony was Royal Bank vice-chairman A.H. 
(Mike) Mitchell, who is also a Concordia Governor. The photo above indicates 
the extent of alumni involvement in the five-year Campaign's final stages. 
Examining a model of the downtown library with Dr. Maurice Cohen (fourth 
from left), Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance, are (from left to 
right) alumni Ronald H. Boucher, Jean Béland (a Royal Bank vice-president), 
Stephen E. Huza, John Economides, and John W. Collyer. The overall Campaign 
will end in mid-June following a focussed appeal to Concordia alumni. 


ing manager with Science North, a 
science centre in Sudbury that focuses 
on northern Ontario’s environment, 
biology and geology. She was previ- 
ously liaison director at Glendon 
College, York University. 

Barry Tyler, BCom 64, is chief finan- 
cial officer and treasurer with MVP 
Capital Corp., a mining finance house 
based in Toronto. 

Ron Aylan-Parker, BA 65, is in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, as a senior con- 
sultant and shareholder of Sheffield 
Consulting Group, management 
consultants. Previous work history 
includes three years with the Zambia 
police and seven years with the federal 
government in Ottawa. He has been in 
Australia and New Zealand since 1974, 
working in recruiting. 

Martin S. Jones, BSc 67, is in Towns- 
ville, Queensland, Australia, where he 
is aquarium curator of the Great Barri- 
er Reef Marine Park. He manages the 
biological aspects of a three million 
litre coral reef tank. Previous work 
included scientific research on coral 
reef ecology. The climate is warm and 
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sunny year round, he reports, adding: 
“My job is my hobby.” 

Dr. Cecil Richard Lyttle, BSc 68 Bio- 
chem, is an associate professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia. He received his PhD in biochem- 
istry at Queens University in 1972. 
David Tildesley, BCom 68, MBA 71, 
is vice-president and senior analyst for 
Pioneer Group in Boston, advisor to 
three equity mutual funds. He follows 
pulp and paper stocks, Canadian secu- 
rities and special situations. 

Shirley Allan Brown, BA 69, TESL 
86, works at Bishop’s College School 
in Lennoxville, Que., as associate 
admissions director, head of the 
English as a second language program, 
and foreign student advisor. She 
recently spent seven months in the 
Himalayas on a teaching exchange to 
India, accompanied by husband 
Robert Brown (Loy BA 69), who was 
on sabbatical from Bishop’s University. 
They were married in Dar Es Salaam 
the year they both graduated. 

David Dobrofsky, BA 69, MA 77 His- 
tory, is a liaison officer at Concordia, 


Ron Paquet 


> 


promoting the university to high 
school and CEGEP students. He has 
worked in liaison for almost nine 
years. 

J. Wayne Mailloux, BCom 69, is 
Northern Europe president with Pepsi 
Cola International in London, Eng- 
land. He was previously president of 
Seven-Up Canada. 


The 70s 
Dr. John Ross Calder, BSc 70, DDS 
75 (McGill), is a self-employed dentist 
practicing in Montreal. 
Joan Kahn, BA 71 Hon English, is 
president of J. Kahn & Associates, a 
quality management and communica- 
tions consulting firm in Montreal. She 
was quality assurance coordinator at 
Royal Victoria Hospital from 1983-87. 
Last summer, her book Stepping up to 
Quality Assurance was published in 
English and French. She earned a PhD 
in communications from McGill in 
1980. 
David A. Martin, BSc 71 Stats, is co- 
founder and president of Smart Dis- 
plays Corp. in Calgary, exclusive Cana- 
dian distributors of the PC Viewer flat 
panel which, he writes, “‘allows the 
projection of any computer based 
information.’ In 1978, he co-founded 
Keyward Office Technologies Ltd., 
supplier of document translation 
systems. 
Cass Simans, BCom 71, is a partner 
with Simans, Quirk & Decarie, an 
executive search firm in Toronto. 
Stewart Carter, BA 72, is assistant 
comptroller with Datatech Systems 
Ltd., a national computer sales and 
maintenance firm based in Victoria, 
B.C. He has lived in Victoria since 
1978, and in Edmonton before that for 
his Certified General Accountant’s 
degree, but reports he remains ‘‘very 
much a Canadiens fan.” 
Marcel F. Raymond, BA 73 French Lit 
and Pol Sci, has combined careers in 
poetry, publishing and home renova- 
tion for a decade. He founded renova- 
tion company Domicile J.L. Inc. in 


CORRECTION 


In the January 1988 issue of Concordia 
Magazine, it was incorrectly stated that 
Leon Botwinik, BCompSci 82, was 
married to Rita Botwinik-Pinhas, BA 
77. In fact, the two are brother and 
sister. The magazine regrets any embar- 
rassment caused. 








Anonym 


ous donor challenges alumni 


to boost Capital Campaign giving 


AN ANONYMOUS DONOR is offering a $250,000 challenge to all Concordia, 
Sir George and Loyola alumni to help top off the University’s $25 million Capital 
Campaign. The ‘“‘challenge donor”’ will match all new and increased campaign 
gifts from individual alumni up to a maximum of $250,000. 

All known alumni of Concordia and its founding institutions will be receiving 
a letter from National Campaign Chairman William W. Stinson outlining the 
terms of the challenge gift. Mr. Stinson, who is president and CEO of Canadian 
Pacific, pointed out that individual alumni have already committed more than 


$1.1 million to the Campaign. 


If you haven't already contributed — or if you are prepared to increase your 
earlier gift — here’s a chance to double the impact of your giving. Cheques are 
being made payable to The Campaign for Concordia, 1455 de Maisonneuve West, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. Please write ‘““Challenge”’ on the back of the cheque 


so it qualifies for the matching grant. 





1978, and Les Editions MFR Inc. a year 
later. MFR specializes in poetry and 
has published six collections of Ray- 
mond’s own work. He is also a 
member of the Ligue des Droits et 
Libertés and the Union des Ecrivains 
Québécois. 


LOYOLA 


The 60s 

Donald Bedard, BA 64, has been 
vice-president, client services and a 
director of Foster Advertising Ltd. in 
Toronto since last October. He previ- 
ously worked for J. Walter Thompson 
in New York. 

Joseph Lalla, BA 68, Dip Institutional 
Admin 80, is president and founder of 
Nova Learning Centres in Montreal. 
Nova operates a chain of private educa- 
tional institutions that offer individu- 
alized instruction to students having 
difficulty in school. Lalla is also a part- 
time economics teacher at Laurier 
MacDonald High School in St. 
Leonard. 

Brian T. Howard, BA 69, recently 
joined the Montreal investment 
counselling firm Hodgson Roberton 
Lank MacAulay as a portfolio manager. 
He previously spent four years in inter- 
national investing with a bank in 
Bermuda. 

Michael Nahirny C.A., BCom 69, is 
vice-president, finance and adminis- 
tration, with Cara Operations Ltd. in 
Toronto. 

Robert G. Vaux, BCom 69, was 
recently appointed vice-president, 
finance, of John Labatt Ltd. He joined 
the company in 1981. 


The 70s 

Brian Grainger, BA 70, SGW MA 71, 
is a special advisor in the Solicitor 
General’s department in Ottawa. His 
wife, Betty Ann Grainger, BA 70, isa 
teacher with the Carleton Separate 
School Board and is continuing studies 
at the University of Ottawa. 

Patrick E. Kierans, BSc 70 Engr, is a 
partner with Montreal law firm Ogilvy, 
Renault, practicing mainly in the field 
of patent, trade mark and copyright 
law. He has taught at McGill’s law fac- 
ulty since 1983. 

Bruce G. McIntosh, BA 71 Sociology, 
is in Ottawa with Canada Post as man- 
ager, transportation contracting serv- 
ices. Prior to joining the post office in 
1984, he was assistant manager, trans- 
portation and distribution, with the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
Gerald Raubach, BEngr 71, is the 
director of manufacturing for Facet 
Enterprises/Quantek Inc., a filtration 
systems company in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Gary R. Sirota, BSc 71 Chemistry, is a 
partner and senior project manager 
with OceanChem Group, an environ- 
mental consultant and analytical serv- 
ices laboratory in Dartmouth, N.S. 
George Hargrave, BA 74 Commun 
Studies, was co-producer with Mont- 
real broadcaster Josh Freed of the 
whimsical documentary North to 
Nowhere, which aired on CBC last Jan- 
uary. The film follows the progress of 
an international mix of adventurers 
racing to the North Pole by dog sled, 
motorcycle and other means. Hargrave 
has taught television production tech- 
niques to native groupsinthe Arctic Pp 
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off and on over the last ten years. 
John White, BA 74, is the administra- 
tor of all public libraries in Labrador 
and the northern peninsula of New- 
foundland. He lives in Labrador City 
and flies around to the nine libraries 
under his responsibility. 


CONCORDIA 


1975 

Tak-K wong Chow, BCom, MSc 76 
(UBC), is treasury manager with Stand- 
ard Chartered Asia Ltd. in Hong Kong. 
Ray Kingdon, BCompSci, is supervi- 
sory consultant in the Miami office of 
management consultants Coopers & 
Lybrand. He previously worked 13 
years with the Royal Bank of Canada 
in Montreal, Amsterdam and Miami. 
Margaret Lynch, BA Theology, teach- 
es Spanish at the Springville-Griffiths 
Institute in Springville, N.Y. She spent 
1985 in the People’s Republic of China 
teaching English. 

Stephen Rudolph, BSc, is manager, 
personnel information, with the Royal 
Bank of Canada. He has written several 
micro-computer applications used by 
the bank’s personnel offices around 
the world. 


1976 

Daniel Crowe, BSc Psych, is working 
towards his MBA at McGill University 
while taking transportation courses at 
Concordia. He previously worked 
eight years on Great Lakes ships, and 
recently completed Transport Canada 
examinations to qualify as a captain. 
Bruce Hagerman, BA Comm Arts, is 
administrator of the National Film 
Board of Canada (Pacific Centre) in 
Vancouver. He has been with the NFB 
since graduation in Communications 
Arts, and has just bought a vacation 
home on a Gulf Island which he 
doesn’t name. 

Linda Heslegrave, BA History, has 
been senior program advisor with the 
Ontario Ministry of Health’s freedom 
of information office since last year. 
She was previously communications 
coordinator with the Ontario Dental 
Association. Her comment on the mag- 
azine: “Keeps me more informed than 
when I was a student.” 

Allan Lavoie, BA, is in London, Ont., 
as Operations manager with Bradford 
Exchange, a direct mail company sell- 
ing limited edition collector plates. He 
was previously nine years at Reader’s 





Pleased in Gaspé 


I’m a summer of 83 graduate and 
receive Concordia University Maga- 
zine. | never took the time to read it 
thoroughly until today Jan. 6/88). I 
was so pleased to see comments, etc., 
from fellow alumni with whom I went 
to Con U. 

I live about 600 miles from Montreal 
and often miss the old days on campus 
— by reading this magazine I feel a part 
of it all and somewhat closer. Keep up 
the good work and thanks for provid- 
ing a link among friends. 

Nancy Ste. Croix 

BA Psychology 

Gaspé 





Digest in Westmount and 17 years with 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. 

Irwin Nayer, BCom, was recently 
promoted to the position of corporate 
financial accountant with Premetalco 
Inc. in Rexdale, Ontario. 

Paul F. Bournival, BCom, is a self 
employed financial consultant in the 
West Island. 

Peter Pellerin, BA, is attending 

the University of Calgary and will 
graduate this May with a Bachelor of 
Education. 

Antonio Raimondo, BCom, is direc- 
tor of sales with Sharp Electronics of 
Canada in Ville St. Laurent. 


1977 

Hanna Acemian, BA, is chief of pub- 
licity, promotion, and information 
with the National Film Board of Cana- 
da in Montreal. 

Marjane Bélanger, BA Sociology, is 
assistant head nurse of the long term 
surgical unit at the Lakeshore General 
Hospital in Pointe Claire. She studied 
to become a Registered Nurse immedi- 
ately after earning her BA. 

Mo Carey, BA Sociology, is a constable 
with the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in Newmarket, Ontario. He 
joined the RCMP in 1978 and early 
assignments included drug enforce- 
ment in Orillia, Ont. and the musical 
ride in Ottawa. Among his hobbies is 
collecting RCMP memorabilia. 

Brian Claman, BA Sociology, is divi- 
sional security manager, Eastern Cana- 
da, with Gelco Express in Montreal. 
He is responsible for investigating lost 
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shipments and developing loss preven- 
tion policies. He previously worked 
with Brinks Canada in the hold-up 
investigations section. 

Andy Fletcher, BCom, is a program- 
mer-analyst in Toronto with Consum- 
ers Packaging Ltd., manufacturers of 
glass and plastic packaging products. 
He reports that he is currently ranked 
in the top 150 chess players in Canada. 
James Kubina, BSc Engin, is project 
manager in the military communica- 
tions division at Canadian Astronau- 
tics Ltd. in Ottawa. He also sings with 
the Cantata Singers, a semi-profession- 
al choir. 

Ron Lambert, BA, is a provincial field 
executive with the Boy Scouts of Cana- 
da. He is also studying human resource 
management at McGill University. 
Michael J. Lemieux, BCom, was 
recently appointed director of internal 
audit within the finance group of 
Dominion Textile Inc. 

Suzanne Monahan, BA Psychology, 
MA 82 (U of Saskatchewan), is a psy- 
chologist with Pupil Evaluation Serv- 
ices, School District 20, in St. John, 
N.B. She previously worked as a clini- 
cal psychologist in Calgary with the 
Alberta Children’s Hospital. 

Heather S. Solomon-Bowden, BFA, 
is a freelance journalist working for 
magazines and weeklies such as Mont- 
real Magazine, The Canadian Jewish 
News, The Thursday Report, and Sel et 
Poivre. She and husband Robert Bow- 
den announce the birth of a daughter, 
Katie Marie, last Jan. 10 at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 


1978 

Dr. Bryan D. Fantie, BA Hon Psych, 
is a research neuropsychologist at the 
National Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. 

Stephen E. Porrior, BA History 
Geog, is in Winnipeg in charge of the 
Boeing Canada Technical Services 
Library. He is also a volunteer tour 
guide at the Western Canada Aviation 
Museum. 

Rafiq Rokerya, BCom, CGA 84, was 
recently promoted to senior business 
auditor with Revenue Canada Taxation 
in Toronto. He has been a civil servant 
since 1981 and previously taught 
accounting at Sir George Williams. 
John R. Thompson, BCom, teaches 
physical education at John Abbott Col- 
lege in Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 


Irene Ungar, BFA, is an artist livingin » 





Toronto. She earned an MFA at Colum- 
bia in New York in 1982, specializing 
in painting and sculpture. 


1979 

Rosanne Cabana, BFA, is living in 
New York and has changed her name 
to Amber Chase “‘simply because it 
was torture hearing Americans say 
Rosanne Cabana,’ she says. She recent- 
ly produced and acted in an off-Broad- 
way rock opera called The Adventures 
of Ultra Vinyl, which she had co-writ- 
ten with Sylvie Boucher in 1983. 
Amber says she is still a Canadian at 
heart, and is pushing for the produc- 
tion of Quebecois plays in New York. 
Bill Whalen, BA, has been named 
executive vice-president of the Greater 
Moncton Chamber of Commerce. He is 
director of product development and 
public relations with Blue Cross of 
Atlantic Canada. 


1980 

Noel Greaves, BSc Chemistry, was 
recently promoted to director of oper- 
ations and regulatory affairs with 
Westwood Pharmaceuticals in Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 
Jaime Hugessen, BCom, is a sales 
manager with London Life in 
Burlington, Ontario. 

Donna-Lynn McMurray-Kovic, 
BCom, is in marketing with Lanc6me 
Cosmetics, a division of Cosmair Inc., 
in New York. She is married to Antony 
Kovic, BEng 81. 

Steve da Silva, BCom, is an industrial 
sales manager with Petro-Canada in 
Montreal. He is studying part-time for 
his MBA at Concordia. 

Suraj Sadan, MA Art Education, is 
exhibiting his paintings at Quebec 
House, Rockefeller Centre, New York 
City, from April 19 to May 12. 

Tha Tun, BSc CompSc, is data process- 
ing manager with Gallo Wine Co. in 
Los Angeles. He has been with Gallo 
for eight years after previously work- 
ing at Hoechst Canada and Merck 
Frosst in Montreal. 


1981 

Louise Choquette, BA Commun, is 
an analyst and designer in computer- 
based training with Wicat Systems in 
Montreal. 

Nicholas Corsale, BCom 81, is dis- 
trict sales manager for the Systemedia 
division (better known as NCR Busi- 
ness Forms) of NCR Ltd. in Montreal. 


He has been with NCR since gradua- 
tion. 

Jacqueline Pauline Dillion, BA, isa 
social worker with the Children’s Aid 
Society of Metropolitan Toronto. She 
plans to go to York part-time for a Mas- 
ters in Social Work. 7 
Annette N. Dischinger, BA, is in her 
fifth year happily teaching grade one 
students in Calgary, where she moved 
with husband Horst after graduation 
from the Early Childhood specializa- 
tion program. 

Elisabeth Gormley, BCom, is direc- 
tor of the Canadian Society for Civil 
Engineering in Montreal. 

Manon Lamontagne, BA, is a senior 
placement director and assistant man- 
ager of the Temporary division of 
Quantum Management Services, a per- 
sonnel placement agency in Montreal. 
Bernard Levy-Provencal, BCom, is 
director of administration with the 
Omni Park Central Hotel in midtown 
Manhattan. 

Olga Lopukhin-Krone, BA, is assist- 
ant manager of the Hungry Trout, a 
hotel and restaurant in Wilmington, 
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Notice 


is hereby given that the 


Annual 
General 
Meeting 


of the 
Association of Alumni 
Sir George Williams University Inc. 

now part of 

Concordia University 

will take place starting 
at 7:30 p.m. 

on Wednesday, May 18, 1988 


The meeting is held for the 
purpose of receiving reports and 
the election of anew slate 
of directors. 

A special reception will 
follow the meeting. 
RSVP Alumni Office 
848-4817 


























Concordia University in conjunction with Canadian 
Educational Travel Associates announces a 
1988-89 Alumni Travel Program 


September 11-21/88 - Cruise the Caribbean for 10 days on the “SOUTHWARD”. 
Prices start at $2,045 including airfare. Tour Host: T.B.A. 


December/1988 


- Golf at one of the top rated courses in the Caribbean - Montego 


Bay's Wyndham Rose Hall Beach Hotel. Price: T.B.A. Tour 


Host: T.B.A. 


March/ 1 989 


- Florida Golf trip in conjunction with Expos spring training. Car 


included. Approx. price: $1,450. Tour Host: T.B.A. 


June/1989 


- Ireland Pub Crawl plus England. Capture Ireland and England at 


their best. Approx. price: $2,598. Tour Host: Peter Shea, 


. L BA'69. 


——* a nates 


Any ideas regarding future tours - please call the Alumni office at 848-3816. 


CETA 


For detailed itinerary 
on the above tours, 
please call or write: 





ORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL 
TOURS SINCE 1973 


Veh e eis ma We 


4616 St. Catherine West, Montreal, Quebec H3Z 1S3 
Tel.: (514) 937-9401 Toll free: 1-800-361-7580 
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N.Y. She also acts as a Russian inter- 
preter for Soviet sports teams at inter- 
national events in Lake Placid. 

Karen Ann McKenna, BA, MSW 
(McGill), is a medical social worker at 
the Royal Columbian Hospital in New 
Westminster, B.C. She is also establish- 
ing herself as a private practice clini- 
cian specializing in grief and loss 
counselling. 

Maurice Samuels, BA, is a vice-presi- 
dent with BAII Banking Corp. in New 
York, managing portfolios of interna- 
tional investments. Until May 1987, he 
worked at the Institute of International 
Finance as a country risk economist in 
Washington, D.C. 

Henry Surowaniec, BEng, is in 
Grande Prairie, Alta. as a project engi- 
neer with Alberta Transportation & 
Utilities, which builds and maintains 
provincial highways, airports and utili- 
ties. In 1986, he received his black belt 
in the Korean martial art of Tae Kwon- 
Do, and now teaches it three times a 
week for recreation. 

George Szatmari, BSc, PhD 87 
(McGill), is in Scotland as a postdoc- 
toral fellow researching DNA recombi- 
nation at the Institute of Genetics, 
University of Glasgow. 

Allan G. Tessier, BA, is taking his 
MBA at McGill. He recently lectured at 
the Ecole des hautes études commer- 
ciales on Taguchi experimental tech- 
niques used by the Japanese automo- 
tive industry with applications to 
North America. 


1982 

Shirley A. Ayers, BA 82, is the 
national co-ordinator, financial 
resources, with the Canadian Red 
Cross Society in Ottawa, directing 
fund-raising activities across Canada. 
She has been widely involved with 
Concordia almost all her life: As a 
graduate and later teacher in the Busi- 
ness School, holder of a Certificate in 
Family Life Education, organizer of 
the Association of Mature Students, 
and active in the Centre for Mature 
Students. 

Florence Bordage, BA, MA 86 
(McGill), works for CIBC Securities — 
Montreal Mutual Funds Centre, as a 
registered representative, sales and 
service. 
Judith Carruthers, BA, MA 86 (Carle- 
ton), is teaching Basic Job Readiness 
Training — a life skills program offered 
through the Algonquin College basic 
education program. 


Neil Kushnir, BA, is assistant music 
director and co-host of Rock & Roll 
News on CHOM FM Monday-Friday at 
4 p.m. He joined the Montreal radio 
station five and a half years ago as 
music librarian. 

Aurore Ouellet (Clavet-Fournier), 
BFA, exhibited her wildlife water- 
colors from Jan. 24-March 11 at the 
Maison du Brasseur in Lachine. An auc- 
tion sale for the benefit of the Quebec 
Society for Handicapped Artists was 
held on March 9. 

Guido Weisz, BA, is working towards 
his PhD in sociology at York Univer- 
sity in Toronto. 


1983 

Dr. Roohollah Changizi, BSc, isa 
visiting medical doctor with the Lake- 
shore General Hospital in Pointe 
Claire, Quebec. He is working on his 
PhD in Epidemiology at McGill. 

Mary Copping, BA, is studying adver- 
tising at Algonquin College in Ottawa. 
Marc Doré, BCom, is an account 
executive with Prudential-Bache 
Securities Ltd. in Montreal, managing 
money for individuals and giving 
investment advice. He is also studying 
to become a commodities broker. He 
previously taught skiing in the Canadi- 
an Rockies. 

Dominic Sauvé, BA, is an auditor and 
translator with Journey’s End Motels 
Inc. in Boucherville. He is working 
towards a certificate in general 
accountancy at UQAM. 

Brenda Gail Sherring, BFA, received 
her Masters of Education degree from 
McGill last June and is now a professor 
of art history and ceramics at Johnson 
State College in Vermont. 


1984 

Georges Abouaccar, BEng, is a 
supervising engineer with the City of 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. He is continu- 
ing studies at Confederation College 
on the principles of buying. 

Andy Grougrou, BCom, is a sales 
representative of electrical products 
for Quebec with 3M Canada Inc. in 
Dorval. He previously worked for the 
Royal Bank of Canada and T. Eaton Co. 
Natalia E.A. Fostaty, BFA, is with Tal- 
ent House in Toronto as an agent in the 
children and teens department, as well 
as the voice department. Before join- 
ing Talent House in April 1987, she was 
with General Arts Management Inc., a 
company specializing in the manage- 
ment of chamber musicians. 
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Charles G. Grenier, BCom, is a Mont- 
real representative with Moore Corp. 
Ltd., the world’s largest business 
forms manufacturer. 

Annette Kemper, BSc, is a sales repre- 
sentative for Quebec and Atlantic Can- 
ada with the Quinton Instrument Co. 
in Montreal. The firm manufactures 
cardio-pulmonary fitness and testing 
equipment. 

Nabil Naccache, MCompSci 84, 
develops computer-aided design soft- » 


ALUMNI 
MEMBERSHIP 
ENTITLES YOU 
PON 


. Library privileges 
. Invitations to social and 
educational events 
3. Alumni insurance plans 
4. Application for membership 
in the Faculty Club 
5. Application for membership 
in Co-op Concordia 
6. Student rates at the Fine Arts 
Co-op 
7. Faculty and staff rates for 
intramural sports 
8. Student rates to varsity games 
9. Alumni travel benefits 
10. Alumni correspondence program 
11. *** NEW *** The downtown 
‘*Y’’ offers group membership 
rates to Concordia University 
Alumni. The Association’s Social/ 
Educational Committee has just 
negotiated a 20% group rate 
discount with the Downtown 
‘*¥’’, 1450 Stanley St. This 
arrangement is based ona 
minimum of 26 members signing 
up. 
12. *** NEW *** Alumni over 
50 years of age can become 
members of The Sparklers of 
Concordia University by simply 
calling 848-7422 or by going to 
the Hall Building, Room H-462-3. 
The Sparklers sponsor lectures, . 
organize visits to exhibitions, 
tours, wine and cheese 
receptions, and more. 


N — 


For more information, call 848-3818. 





ware with Bell Northern Research in 
Ottawa. He previously worked for two 
years in Silicon Valley, California, with 
a U.S. CAD/CAE software company. 


1985 

Eric Booth, BFA, has been with the 
Ontario Provincial Police in Ottawa 
since last fall. For the past seven years, 
he has been the solo Black Watch piper 
at Montreal’s Remembrance Day 
Parade. 

Irene M. Brindalos, BA 85, works in 
accounts receivable at DHL Interna- 
tional Express, an international cou- 
rier service in Dorval. 

Christiane Fortin, BFA, is co-ordinat- 
ing and producing the Loto-Québec 
television show with JPL Productions 
Inc. in Montreal, a production house 
affiliated with Télé-Métropole. 

Terry Galarneau, BCom, is an invest- 
ment officer with Montreal Trust, man- 


BED N’ BREAKFAST 


4 Seasons Elegance 
near Stowe, Vermont 












ike 
BAC LOCUST LNIN 


...a Charming, fully restored, | 
1830's farm house | 


6 beautifully wall-papered rooms | 
with private baths. 


Comfortable sitting rooms, 
one with 45” projection TV. 


e Great selection of books. 
e Close to skiing, canoeing, hiking, golf, 
| restaurants, shopping . 
CS 


Rates: $69. - $85. (U.S.) per room 
(Includes a whomping breakfast 
and afternoon tea on your arrival) 
Your hosts: 

Anita and George Gajdos 


» | 
The Black Locust Inn \ 
( RRI1, Box 715, Waterbury Center ) 


\ Vermont 05677 i 
Call (802) 244-7490 4 
hi . 


oe 


PS. Bring this ad and get a_ 
10% discount on your lodgings 


aging estate and personal trust portfo- 
lios. He is now taking level II of the 
Chartered Financial Analysts corre- 
spondence program. 

Martine Menard, BA Translation, isa 
proofreader and translator with Com- 
position Contact, a typesetting firm in 
Ville St. Laurent. 

Jean-Francois Morel, BEng, is a pro- 
ject engineer with Geopac Inc., a soil 
improvement firm in Boucherville. 
Last April he completed an MSc in 
geotechnical engineering at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

Janet Morgan, BCom, is a computer 
programmer-analyst with Northern 
Telecom in Montreal. In June she will 
marry Ted Cavallaro, BCom 86, who 
was president of the Management Soci- 
ety while she was president of the 
Quantitative Methods Society. 
Danielle Sallee, BA Hon Psychology, 
is working towards a Masters degree in 
clinical psychology at I’ Université de 
Montréal. 


be Ger 


Linda Stroh, MA Ed Studies, is work- 
ing towards a PhD in human develop- 
ment and social policy at Northwest- 
ern University in Chicago. 

Henry S. Turner, BA Psychology, is 
self-employed in chemical dependen- 
cy counselling on the West Island. He 
recently completed 4,000 hours of 
internship under clinical supervision 
in a hospital in New Hampshire. 


1986 

Rick Bruni, BA Economics, is a finan- 
cial consultant with Investors Group in 
Montreal. He also writes a weekly col- 
umn on finance in a local newspaper. 
Johanne Girard, BA Translation, is a 
technical copywriter and translator 
with Leviton, an electronics company 
in Montreal. 

Peter Hanley, MBA, is manager of 
financial controls, treasury, interna- 
tional, and investment banking at the 
Toronto Dominion Bank in Toronto. 


When it comes to choosing Life and 
Health Insurance, you have an advantage. 
You can choose a winner — your Alumni 


Ov 
(9 insurance program. 
(? This plan offers you: 


ECONOMY - you get low group rates. 


PORTABILITY — coverage that’s not tied to your job. 


FLEXIBILITY — build a life insurance plan OR protect 
your income through disability 


coverage. 


AND MORE! 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-668-0195 for a free brochure from North 
American Life describing this important association benefit. You 
can also contact your NAL representative. 


CHOOSE A WINNER 
TODAY. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
5650 Yonge St., North York, Ontario M2M 4G4 
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Lina Harvey, BCom, married Marc 
Beaudoin last July and lives in Quebec 
City. 

Paul Yves Herbu, BA, has moved to 
Augusta, Maine to complete his Masters 
degree in health services administra- 
tion. 

Lydia Lukianenko, BA Psychology, is 
assistant director and customer service 
manager (trainee until May 1988) with 
the Bank of Montreal. She is also at 
McGill studying for a graduate diplo- 
ma in management. Her comment: 
“Please encourage more alumni to fill 
in the Keep in Touch form. It’s great to 
see old friends’ names appear.” 
Trevor Nadeau, BA Economics, is a 
sales representative in Toronto with 
Tele-Direct (Publications) Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Yellow Pages. 
Hoang-Khanh Nguyen-Quoc, 
BCompSci 86, is a computer program- 
mer with Planmatics in Montreal West. 
The firm develops computer software 
for business applications. 

Marianna Simeone, BA, is director of 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
Montreal, involved in promoting busi- 
ness between Canada and Italy. Her 
responsibilities include public rela- 
tions, editing /talcommerce magazine, 
organizing conferences and receiving 
Italian delegations. She also hosts the 
Italian television show Sunday morn- 
ings on CFCF channel 12. 

Kathy (Katica) Urbanc, BA Spanish, 
teaches introductory Spanish to under- 
graduates at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C., while working 
towards her PhD in Spanish literature 
at the same university. 

Jie Wang, MBA, is a foreign exchange 
and money market dealer with CITIC 
Industrial Bank in Beijing, China. 


1987 

Sam Besse, BA Rec Leisure Studies, 
has launched Recreadvice, a recreation 
consulting service for industry on the 
West Island. 

Linda Eunson, Exec MBA, is with 
Digital Equipment of Canada in 
Toronto. 

Peter Franzago, BA Urban Studies, is 
starting his own business building 
amplifiers. He previously worked for 
Seagram as an inventory clerk and for 
an urban planner as an assistant. 

Guy Groleau, BA Journ & Commun 
Studies, is working towards his Masters 
at the S.I. Newhouse School of Public 
Communications, Syracuse University. 





From the archives 





CHARTER DAY DANCERS 


IT WAS FORTY YEARS AGO last March that Sir George Williams College 
received its charter giving the full legal right to grant university degrees. From 
1937 until 1947, degrees had been granted under the YMCA’s charter. For several 
years, the landmark event was honored by an annual Charter Day Dance. The 
photo below captures the mood at the 1950 dance. At the table are, from left, Dave 
Mercer, Dorothy Hart, Marie Bow, and Dave Brown. 





Group graduation pictures for sale 


HE ARCHIVES RECENTLY ARRANGED FOR THE CLEANING, COPY- 

ing and rehanging of graduation pictures from both Sir George Williams and 
Loyola. The newly-framed group pictures are now hanging in the corridor of the 
Central Building at Loyola, and in the hallway outside the Council Room in the 
Hall Building (H-769). 

Copies of the group graduation pictures may be obtained prepaid at cost. The 
price for an 11 by 14-inch print is $12.21 including tax. You may contact the 
Archives at 848-7775 or by mail at 1455 de Maisonneuve West, Montreal H3G 1M8. 

Some years, however, are missing, and the Archives would appreciate any help 
from alumni in filling in the gaps. The years 1943 and 1952 are missing from the 
1906-1971 Loyola collection. Missing from the 1937-1957 Sir George collection are 
1945, 1951 Science, 1952 Commerce and 1954 Commerce. Other Sir George 
pictures available are 1962 Arts and Science and 1969 Arts and Science. 
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Stanger Collection, Concordia Archives 


Brian S. Israel, BA PolSci, is a direc- 
tor of leasing with Rosdev Construc- 
tion Inc. in Montreal. He is also presi- 
dent of his own real estate and urban 
consulting company, Wayne Enter- 
prises. He is vice-president of the 
social committee for the Progressive 


Conservatives of St. Henri- Westmount. 


Rose Lerner, BA Anthro and Leisure 
Studies, is working for a Masters of 
education in therapeutic recreation 
management at Springfield College in 
Massachusetts. She says she will be the 
first certified therapeutic recreation 
specialist in Montreal. 
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Dimitrios Pliatsikas, BA, is studying 
purchasing and inventory control at 
Concordia Continuing Education. 
Robert Seguin, BA, is working on his 
PhD in literary and cultural theory at 
Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Claude Villemur, BA Spec in man- 
environment relations, is a customer 
service representative with the Bank of 
Montreal. He is working for a certifi- 
cate in management at McGill. Among 
other interests, he lists membership in 
‘a group interested in the masculine 
condition.”’ mt 











Association 
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activities 

THE CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Alumni Association enjoyed a busy 
winter and spring of social and educa- 
tional events. 

More than 250 alumni and friends 
donned their fanciest outfits and made 
a big success of Casino Night held last 
February in the Loyola Campus Centre. 
The evening ended with a spirited 
auction in which winners at the various 
tables used their new wealth to bid fora 
wide range of valuable prizes donated 
by sponsors. 

On the educational side, the alumni 
association sponsored seminars and 
workshops in networking, interview- 
ing, career and life planning, burnout 
prevention, professional image, and 
the stock market. 

More than 100 people attended the 

Garnet Key Society dinner-dance at the 
Four Seasons Hotel on April 9 to cele- 
brate their 30th anniversary. The Con- 
cordia University Alumni Association 
helped sponsor the event, which was 
hosted by James Yelland, the first presi- 
dent of the society in 1957. 
GOLF TIPS: The second annual Con- 
cordia Alumni Spring Classic will take 
place Saturday June 11 at the Mis- 
sissquoi Bay Golf Club in Venise-en- 
Quebec. Reserve now by calling 848- 
3819. Also, now’s the time to mark 
down the 1988 date for the ever-popu- 
lar autumn Concordia Alumni Golf 
Tournament: Tuesday, October 4. 

A Painting Workshop Tour to Israel, 
led by grad Bernice Clenman (BFA 84) 
and sponsored by the Concordia Uni- 
versity Alumni Association, takes place 
from July 11 to July 28. Don’t miss this 
once-in-a-liftime opportunity. For 
more information, call (514) 487-3311. 

The annual general meeting of the 

Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion will be on Wednesday, September 
28, at 7 p.m. in Room 762 of the Hall 
Building. 
TORONTO CHAPTER NOTES: More 
than 200 people turned out February 
26 for the annual Chinese New Year 
dinner-dance which featured a 10- 
course banquet served at the Noble 
House Country Club. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Toronto chapter will be on May 5 at the 
Royal York Hotel. It starts at 5 sharp and 
will be followed by a special reception. 


IN MEMORIAM 


NORMAN DANN 
1918-1988 


ONTREAL LOST A DEVOTED 

community figure with the death 
in April of Norman A. Dann, a 1940 
Loyola Arts graduate and past-president 
(1954) of the Loyola Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Born in Montreal in 1918, Norman 
made his career at Imasco Ltd. where 
he was vice-president of public rela- 
tions on retirement in 1981. He was a 
consummate public relations practi- 
tioner who served his profession 
actively. He was national president of 


———_— 


This year’s special guest will be Con- 
cordia’s new chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Me André Gervais, QC, L- 
BA 54. He will be introduced by Dr. 
Maurice Cohen, Vice-Rector of Institu- 
tional Relations and Finance. 


LOYOLA NOTES: The Loyola Alumni 
Association held a dinner-dance at the 
Ritz on April 22 to launch their new 
Educational Grant. Funded by revenues 
earned from alumni activities over 
recent years, the grant is open to chil- 
dren and grandchildren of members of 
the Loyola Alumni Association study- 
ing full-time at Concordia. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Loyola Alumni Association will be on 
Monday, September 19, at 6 p.m. in the 
Loyola Faculty Club. 








the Canadian Public Relations Society 
in 1966-67, and received numerous 
awards from his peers. 

Outside work, Norman was a tireless 
volunteer to a long list of community 
organizations. They included Quebec 
and National 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts of 
Canada, Quebec Forestry Association, 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
PR Committee of the National Capital 
Commission and chairman of the PR 
committees of Centraide, Alliance Que- 
bec, and the English Speaking Catholic 
Council. 

Other activities included the Quebec 
Eye Bank Foundation, the Society for 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, 
Concordia University Associates, Pro- 
ject Portage, the Council for Canadian 
Unity and the Sherbrooke Fusilier Asso- 
ciation. (He served overseas in WW II 
with the Sherbrooke Tank Regiment.) 

At the time of his death, Norman was 
a member of John Economides’ team in 
the Major Gifts division of the 
Concordia Capital Campaign. This 
magazine heard from him last summer 
when he sent in a Keep in Touch form 
announcing that his daughter Abbie (L- 
BA 74) was Canadian trade commis- 
sioner in Bombay and “‘doing a good 
job.’ The proud father also reported 
what son Ron and other daughter Moira 
were up to (Alumni News, September, 
1987 issue). 

Along with his three children, he is 
survived by his wife Gerry and sister 
Ruth Dann Kelly. He was father-in-law 
to Linda Dann and Sam Bufalini. 


SIR GEORGE NOTES: The Associa- 
tion of Alumni Sir George Williams 
enjoyed more than a 50th anniversary 


. gala last November 21. The final tally of 


revenues and expenses for the evening 
revealed a profit of nearly $8,000. Led 
by the efforts of John Economides 
(SGW-BCom 41), this amount has 
swelled to a $10,000 pledge to the 
Capital Campaign for an appropriately 
funded Sir George Alumni scholarship. 

Sponsors of the dinner-dance includ- 
ed Air Canada, Avon Canada, Concor- 
dia University Archives, Fabergé Cana- 
da, Graphic Design Nadia, Imasco, Les 
Papiers Graphiques (Rolland), McKen- 
na Florist, Joseph Passaseo Photogra- 
phy, Pepsi-Cola Montreal, and the Fifti- 
eth Anniversary Committee. 
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Out of sight 


Concordia’s rooftop garden 





NOTE: This photo 
story on the 
university 
greenhouse 
inaugurates a new 
series in the 
magazine featuring 
out-of-the-way spots 
of interest around 
campus. If there’s a 
corner Off the 
beaten path that 
you remember 
fondly, write the 
suggestion 
somewhere on the 
Keep in Touch form 
and send it in. 


By Heather Solomon-Bowden 


HERE IS A CHINK IN THE 

armour of the downtown “‘con- 

crete campus’. To find it, you 
take the elevator to the 12th floor of the 
Hall Building, walk up 23 stairs to 
the next level, teeter over a raised 
threshold and follow your nose to the 
left. There, an open door blazes with 
light like that of an extraterrestrial 
presence. 

Beyond the door is the smell of moist 
earth, sunshine and growing things, 
and the sometimes-private kingdom of 
its keeper, Hervé de la Fouchardiére. 

He introduces himself by way of the 
Concordia Greenhouse mascot, which 
stands in a tub by the door, a six-foot- 
high croton plant with large red leaves 
and long stems. 

“It’s 20 years old,’ says de la Fou- 
chardiére. ‘I started it when it was only 
a few inches high two years after I got 
here.” 

In September 1966 the Hall Building 
was in the final stages of construction; 
de la Fouchardiére, who arrived in 
Montreal from France in 1962, gave up 
his job as a horticulturalist at Montreal’s 
Botanical Gardens to work for the 


(then) Sir George Williams biology 
department in the new greenhouse. 

The Greenhouse Technician, his offi- 
cial title, has his office under the huge 
tuberous-looking air conditioning pipe 
off the greenhouse corridor. He can be 
more often found in one of the 10 self- 
sufficient compartments that line the 
glassed-in 140-foot frontage on the 
Mackay Street side of the building, 
lovingly tending plants, flowers and 
even a carnivorous Dionaea Muscipu- 
la which takes its name from the jaws 
of the mussel. Its spiny green lips close 
Over an insect, inject it with a chemical 
and absorb the poor creature in a two- 
to three-day digestive process. 

Not all of his charges are as aggres- 
sive. A compliant rubber tree always 
holds open the door of the “‘Tropical’’ 
compartment for him. And a pink- 
flowering mimosa (different from the 
more common yellow one) loves to be 
tickled: de la Fouchardiére runs the 
smooth back of a key along its fronds 
and they gracefully close like a lady’s 
fan, a protective action also triggered 
by wind and water. 

There are plenty of both in the green- 
house compartments. ““Let me demon- 
strate,’ offers de la Fouchardiére, flick- 
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ing one of the numbered levers on a 
simple electronic device made up of a 
switch panel and an LED alarm clock. 

One of the compartments, filled 
with lush, tropical plants and oversized 
flowers, becomes a rain forest in the 
downpour. The indoor showers of each 
individual compartment are program- 
med to repeat each day; moisture that 
pools on the concrete floor then evapo- 
rates, providing humidity for the 
plants. 

In addition to sprinklers, each com- 
partment has motorized roof panels 
that are constantly whirring open and 
closed, allowing fresh air to cycle in 
when the sun’s rays become too hot for 
the monitored temperature. 

When he’s not watching the weather, 
de la Fouchardiére is preparing plants 
and flowers for the year’s demonstra- 
tions, labs, experiments, research and 
exhibitions, following schedules pro- 
vided in late summer by professors and 
graduate students in the fields of bot- 
any, biochemistry, microbiology, plant 
physiology, anatomy and even zoology. 

The greenhouse’s chief function is to 
supply plants used in research and 
teaching at Concordia. 

Starting at the north end of the 

















greenhouse, the first three compart- 
ments hold cold weather plants (kept at 
a minimum temperature of 5°C), tem- 
perate (15°) and tropical (20°) speci- 
mens. The next is a potting room witha 
sink, a woodbin of earth and shelves of 
neatly-stacked clay pots and plastic 
domes. 

And of course there is a Quebec 
compartment, which recreates the bog- 
gy forest conditions ideal for low- 
growing Chrysosplenium, and com- 
partments nurturing experiments on 


plant photoperiods, tissue cultures, en- 
zymes, herbicides, hormones and wa- 
ter retention. 

Growing chambers, like giant tur- 
quoise ovens, are grouped at the far 
end. This year, the greenhouse is grow- 
ing all the flowers such as impatiens, 
geraniums, petunias and begonias for 
the rolling gardens of the west-end 
campus, as well as for planters down- 
town. 

Individual customers from the uni- 
versity community and general public 





can also buy plants at the greenhouse 
sale every day between 2 and 4. Sample 
prices: Hanging plants like wandering 
Jews and spider plants go for $5, simple 
geraniums for $2 and the unusual pony 
tail plant for $10. 

“Five or six years ago I had a plant 
sale to raise petty cash to pay for 
maintenance to the greenhouse,” says 
its keeper. “It went so well that it is 
ongoing; I have customers every day of 
the year except when I’m on vaca- 
tion.” & 





Greenhouse keeper 


has loved plants 
since childhood 


REENHOUSE KEEPER HERVE DE LA FOUCHARDIERE 

says he picked up his love for plants on long nature 
walks with his father, who was chief manager of forests for 
their département back in Brittany: “‘I learned to identify 
trees when I was very young. At home we talked a lot about 
nature — birds and trees.” 

He grew up in St. Brieuc, some 100 kilometres down the 
coast from St. Malo, and left home at 15 to study horticul- 
ture. There followed three years at a technical college in 
Brittany; apprenticeships in tree nurseries in Anger, France 
and Hamburg, Germany; military service in the last years of 
the Algerian war of independence; and immediate immigra- 
tion to Canada to forget that war. ““You’re a little shaken up 
after a war like Algeria or Viet Nam,” he says. 

More than 20 years at the greenhouse haven't dampened 
his enthusiasm for the many challenges of university horti- 
culture. He says his nurturing methods don’t include talking 
to plants. He understands their needs just by looking at them: 
“IT know when they are telling me what they need.” 

At 49, he is married with three children, including a son 
who seems to be developing an attachment to horticulture, 
the proud father reports. 

Outside the greenhouse, he exercises his love of plants ona 
25-acre hobby farm at St. Jacques Le Mineur south of 





Montreal. Like his father before him, Hervé plunged into 
reforestation and planted some 12,000 pine trees on the 
uncultivated land. He also has beehives, rabbits (for the 
children, he says) and a vegetable patch. 

“TI grow all the vegetables I need for my family for the 
winter. We freeze them at harvest time,” he says. ““That’s the 
natural cycle. These plants develop and grow to take care ; 
you.” 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name sé gree/year/program | 


Home address — 
Telephone 


eS 





Check box if this is a new address 
Name of employer 

Business address 

Telephone 


oe 


Yourcompany’s business? 


Your position and what youdo? 


Recent work history? == 


+ 4 ——$ 


If you continued studies, where? __ 


What subject Completiondate === 





If married, when and where? ne ee a 
If you have any children, names andbirthdates? = 





Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


eae a eee 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO GRADS IN THE MONTREAL AREA ONLY 


Support your Concordia University Alumni Association and join us as a volunteer. 
Yes, | want to help 1) 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 


in i i i a LES 
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No time for the MBA 
you ve always wanted? 





Consider the Executive MBA Program at Concordia 


Today, more and more university 
graduates realize that the key to 
career advancement or successful 
career transitions lies in up-to-date 
management skills. 

In 1985, after several years of 
careful planning, Concordia 
launched its Executive MBA 
program with a specially-selected 
international faculty and the 
participation of accomplished 
business professionals. 

Now in its successful fourth year, 
the Executive MBA program at 
Concordia is a degree with a 
difference. The program offers busy 
professionals the opportunity to 
update their business skills and 
obtain an MBA degree in only two 
years, while still working full-time. 


Most participants are accomplished 
individuals with a minimum of 7 
years of managerial experience, 
from a diverse range of industries 
and fields, creating a unique 
classroom environment. 

Classes are conveniently arranged 
one full day per week on alternate 
Fridays and Saturdays for four 13- 
week semesters and take place in 
our new state-of the-art executive 
education facilities. The cost of this 
exceptional program is $10,750 per 
year, which includes all books, 
software, and other class materials, 
as well as meals and refreshments 
on class days. 

Why not invest in your 
professional career and contact the 
Academic Director for further 


information on this innovative and 
challenging program. Several places 
are still available for the academic 
year begining in September 1988. 
Please call (514) 848-2993 or write 
to the Executive MBA Program, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Suite GM-407, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 


Concordia ‘3 
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Commited to excellence in executive education 


